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Selected Feature Article 


Is Training A Profession ? 


Answering This Question Indicates That The Trainer Of The 
Future Should Be A Learning Theorist, Not Merely A Train- 
ing Methodologist 


GORDON L. LIPPITT and LESLIE THIS 


The literature in the field of training 
repeatedly gives evidence of the yearn- 
ing of training personnel for professional 
status. Statements, ranging from the 
“Wouldn't it be nice to wear a gold pin 
indicating membership in the ‘Associa- 
tion of Mystic Professional ‘Training’” 
to: impassioned, learned pleas, can be 
found in the pages of this Journal, books 
on training, resolutions from chapters, 
various study groups and committees, 
and convention speeches. 

Some of the critics of training and 
education have made jibes at such a 
yearning: 


“Educationists are morbidly self-con- 
scious about the standing of their pro- 
fession. They exhort one another to 
be ‘professional minded’ and each 
feels his pulse from time to time to 
make sure it has the right professional 
beat. Beneath it all, however, is a 
frightened uncertainty concerning the 
exact nature of a profession, and a 
desperate longing for palpable tokens 
of salvation.”? 
Part of this mutual exhortation, of 
course, comes from three usually un- 
spoken motivations: 


GORDON L. LIPPITT for the past ten years has served as Program Director of the 
National Training Laboratories of the National Education Association. On September 
1, 1960, he will become the Director of a new Center of Behavioral Science at George 
Washington University in Washington, D. C., and Professor of Behavioral Science in 
the Departments of Psychology and Business and Public Administration. Dr. Lippitt 
is President of Leadership Resources, Inc., a consulting firm. He has been active in 
Washington Chapter ASTD; consultant to numerous organizations and companies on 
executive development programs. He holds a B.S. degree from Springfield College; 
B.D. from Yale University; M.A. from University of Nebraska, and Ph.D. in Psy- 


chology from American University. 


LESLIE THIS is Assistant National Training Director of the American Red Cross, 
graduate of Baylor University, graduate work at the University of Cincinnati and 
the University of Indiana, and associate editor of ADULT LEADERSHIP magazine. 
An ex-social worker, he has worked to help that field reach professional status, and 
has been intrigued by the similarities of problems as training struggles for recognition. 
Courtesy, American Society of Training Directors. (From, Journal of the American Society 
of Training Directors, April 1960.) 
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1. The desire for financial security 
which professional standing bids to 
enhance. 

2. Recognition and status. 

3. The lack of acceptance of the train- 
ing director and his job by “out- 
siders” and the necessity to find 
solace, compassion, understanding, 
and assurance of his worth from 
fellow-sufferers. 

Unfortunately, too often there seems 
to exist some sort of naive faith among 
training personnel that a cataclysmic 
change in public opinion, an enlight- 
ened act of legislation, or a scrooge-like 
change in the vice-president to whom 
training reports, will miraculously cre- 
ate a professional status for them. If 
there is action, it usually is in the form 
of passing a resolution along the lines 
“These are desired personal character- 
istics, knowledges, skills, and attitudes 
in a Training Director. This group af- 
firms we believe in them—have them— 
and with their passage management and 
the public will hereafter treat us with 
dignity and respect and raise our sal- 
aries.” 

This phenomenon, of course, is not 
peculiar to training directors; it is the 
problem of every new profession. Re- 
cently we saw a group of credit man- 
agers, striving for professional recogni- 
tion, who drew up a list of desired qual- 
ities, skills, and knowledges for a credit 
manager, and honestly believed when 
they submitted the statement to their 
company presidents it would make the 
president accept them as professionals. 
Somewhere, at this writing, there is un- 
doubtedly a group of 25 sadly disillu- 
sioned and frustrated credit managers. 

Training people, fortunately, are now 
beginning to realize that they will have 


professional status only to the extent 
that they create it themselves—and it is 
so recognized by those who employ them 
and use their services. 


Criteria For A Profession 

As we review many professions, we 
find that professional recognition fre- 
quently stems from four sources: 

1. Persons in the profession having 
skills and/or knowledges that take 
vears to acquire, are recognized by 
the population as being highly de- 
sirable and needed, and are pos- 
sessed by few in the population. 
Examples are the lawver, doctor, 
civil engineer. 

Persons in the profession having 
skills and/or knowledges that are 
in. short supply, with the numbers 
coming into the profession rigidly 


guarded. Certain crafts and unions 
are examples. 

3. Persons in a field with a long his- 
torv of being called a_ profession. 
The auctioneer, chimney-sweep, 
and circus barker are examples. 

+. Persons who are especially good in 
any field—who excel—such as foot- 
ball and baseball players, sports spe- 
cialists of all kinds, jugglers, sales- 
men, car workers, garbage collec- 
tors, well diggers, yoyo twirlers. 

Such definitions, however, hardly 
serve us in trying to answer our ques- 
tion, “What is a Profession?” The Na- 
tional Education Association’s Division 
of Field Service has suggested eight 
criteria as follows: “A profession 

1. Involves activities essentially intel- 
lectual 

2. Commands a body of specialized 
knowledge 
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3. Requires extended professional prep- 
aration 

4. Demands 
growth 


continuous in service 

5. Affords a life career and permanent 
membership 

6. Sets up its own standards 


Exalts service above personal gain 

8. Has a strong, closely-knit profes- 
sional organization.” * 

Another attempt to appraise the char- 
acteristics of a profession lists these cri- 
terla: 

1. Does the profession have a well- 
defined function, the nature scope 
of which can be identified? 

2. Does the profession have a_ philos- 
ophy, code of ethics, and other 
means of self-regulation which as- 
sure that its practice transcends the 
bounds of political, sectarian, and 
economic self-interest? 

3. Does the profession have a unified 
pattern of organization that can 
speak for it with one voice? 

4. Does the compensation received by 
the professional practitioners indi- 
cate that the public is willing to 
pay them as skilled and responsible 
professional workers? 

5. Is the practice of the profession 
limited, or tending to be limited, to 
persons with approved general and 
professional preparation? 

6. Is there, in fact, a recognized sys- 
tematic body of knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes which can be identi- 
fied and transmitted as a regimen 
of professional preparation? 

7. Is the regimen of professional edu- 

cation recognized as a quality ap- 
propriate for inclusion in the gradu- 


ate and professional offerings of a 
university?) * 
Flexnert suggests that professions 
have still other criteria: 
1. They involve essentially intellectual 
operations 


They derive their raw material from 

science and learning 

3. They work up this material to a 
practical and definite end 

+. They possess an educationally-com- 

municable technique 


They tend to self-organization 


nv 


They are becoming increasingly al- 
truistic in motivation.* 

One other resource, our last, to which 
we might turn to help us identify the 
criteria of a profession is to define it. 
One dictionary offers the following: 

“The occupation, if not commercial, 

mechanical, agricultural, or the like, 

to which one devotes oneself; a call- 
ing; as, the profession of arms, of 
teaching; the three professions, or the 
learned professions, of theology, law, 

and medicine.” 

Other criteria may need to be added 
to meet the peculiarities of the training 
profession, for example, some criteria to 
demonstrate conclusively that training 
does have a very real dollars-and-cents 
and quality pay-off. As noted earlier, 
this is an area in which the training 
field is trying many approaches to reach 
a demonstrable conclusion. Another ex- 
ample might be tangible demonstration 
that a person trained by recommended 
professional standards does a_ better 
training job than does the employee 
selected because of pragmatic reasons 
whose skills are mainly in his technical 
field, not in training. One of the diffi- 
culties we face is that training deals in 


large part with human relationships and 
other intangibles, and everyone in the 
organization considers himself ex- 
pert in these fields. Opposing concepts 
are difficult to prove or disprove—since 
trainees have a way of learning even in 
dramatically opposite training settings. 

It is well known that a dictionary, 
however, is but a history of words. Cur- 
rent usage of the term “professional” 
seems to be quite casual. Anyone who 
specializes in a job and does it better 
than anyone‘else today seems to be en- 
titled to use the term, but such usage 
does not have the element frequently 
mentioned in our quote, “activities es- 
sentially intellectual.” © Accordingly, we 
speak of professional football players, 
professional baseball players, professional 
rug cleaners, professional 
cleaners. 


cesspool 


The problem becomes even more frus- 
trating when we find much evidence 
that employers follow this same pattern. 
When a training job opens, employers 
reach down into supervisory ranks and 
come up with an employee who seems 
to be able to do an ambiguous something 
better than any other supervisor—and 
we have a training director or training 
assistant. What it is this supervisor can 
do better than any other supervisor no 
one really can identify. 

Unfortunately, as one of the criteria 
suggests, “Does the compensation re- 
ceived by the professional practitioners 
indicate that the public is willing to pav 
them as_ skilled and __ professional 
workers?,” the customers who control 
our destiny are not the public.’ We 


have to sell vice-presidents, company 


chairmen, and company presidents. 


What we possess must be seen and 


recognized by them as being something 
unique and worthwhile, and in. this 
selling we probably have a long way to 
go, as witness much of our activity to 
prove that training results can be meas- 
ured and proved to be cost-reducing, 
Too often our employers see us only é 
good presenters of material, often not 
even as good teachers. 

The field of social work has had a 
similar problem. Recently the profes- 
sional workers in the field established a 
deadline date after which entrance to 
the professional society would be lim- 
ited, among other requirements, to per- 
sons who had completed two years of 
graduate work in the field. Such a step 
connotes, among other things, (1) that 
the bulk of recognized leaders in the 
profession are in the professional society; 
and (2) that those who identify them- 
selves as professionals with the profes- 
sional society perform a job that is 
recognizably superior to the job of those 
not so identified. 

It is interesting to note, from these 
limited definitions, the criteria that ap- 
pear at least twice in the quoted ma- 
terial. Arranged in order of frequency 
mentioned, they are: 

1. The profession has a body of spe- 

cialized knowledge. 
2. The profession sets its own stand- 
ards. 
3. Its activities are essentially intellec- 
tual. 
4. The profession requires extensive 
preparation. 
5. The needed body of specialized 
knowledge is communicable. 
6. The profession places service above 


person al gain. 
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7. The profession has a strong profes- 
sional organization. 

These criteria might serve as a begin- 
ning effort to outline the directions in 
which training directors must channel 
their efforts in fashioning a profession 
that will be recognized by those in the 
field who are the recipients of our train- 
ing programs. 


Body of Specialized Training 
Knowledge 


We should like to address ourselves 
now to the one criterion that appears in 
each of the definitions quoted: “The 
profession has a body of specialized 
knowledge.” It is our feeling that train- 
ing directors have had too limited a con- 
cept of the content encompassed in an 
adequate training position. Many of us 
remember the time when mastery of the 
“Phillips 66” method and JIT was con- 
sidered pretty adequate background for 
a training director. Although the profes- 
sion ‘has come a long way from those 
early days, it has not yet come up with 
an acceptable outline of educational con- 
tent. We suggest the following as essen- 
tial areas of professional competence for 
training personnel: 

1. The ability to utilize appropriate 
findings from the social sciences. 

2. The development of a working 
theory about personality growth 
and development. 


The development of concepts of 

learning based on research findings. 

4. The ability to design growth—learn- 
ing experiences. 

5. The ability to accomplish further 

research on the training process. 


6. The development of a philosophy of 
training related to our present 
knowledge of the individual, the 
group, the organization, and the 
community in which people live. 


The development of progressive, 
planned in service growth oppor- 
tunities for the individual training 
director. 

8. A good working knowledge of ac- 
cepted training methods, techniques, 
and visual aids, and the ability to 
utilize them effectively in the de- 
sign of training programs. 

9. The ability to sell to, plan with, 
and work with, the operating peo- 
ple on effective immediate and 
long-range training programs. 

10. The ability to do—to teach—to train 

—to lead workshops. There is a 

difference of opinion on this area. 

To some it is the paramount skill; 

to others it is seen as of waning 

importance in the skill areas of the 
training director of the future. 


If these areas are accepted as being 
some of the major essential ones of -de- 
sired professional competency, we ought 
to take a look at some of the social sci- 
ences with significant contributions to 
make to these content areas. Following 
is a listing and an indication of major 
contributions each could make: 


1. Psychiatry—an understanding of in- 
dividual dynamics—derivations—the 
limits of training for the “average” 

“normal.” 


2. General Psychology—an understand- 
ing of personality growth and de- 
velopment. 
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Social Psychology—an understand- 
ing of interpersonal relationships 


4+. Educational Psychology—an under- 
standing of learning research, meth- 
od, and theory. 


5. Business and Public Administration 
—an understanding of the dynamics 
of organizations. 


6. Political Science—an analysis of 
social systems. 


7. Sociology—an understanding of the 
forces in the community and their 
implications for training. 

8. Anthropology—an understanding of 
the function of a culture and the 
role of training in it. 

This may strike some training direc- 
tors as being unrealistic and too broad 
an educational background. However, 
there is much evidence to indicate that 
most of management's disenchantment 
with training has been created by train- 
ing operators who turn knobs and pull 
controls without adequate understand- 
ing of the forces and factors they are try- 
ing to manipulate. We see the training 
personnel of the future, the training 
directors, as being learning theorists 
rather than merely training methodolo- 
gists. The latter can be bought much 
more cheaply and should not be placed 
in strategic, top training roles. The 
learning theorist will be both comfort- 
able in and familiar with such learning 
content as: 


1. The nature and scope of the learning 
process. \t is much larger than we 
usually assume—considerably larger 
than the organizational formal train- 
ing. It embraces formal education, 
other job experiences, supervisory 
training on the job, the job experi- 
ence itself, reading, family living, 
other experiences. 


2. The factors that condition learning. 
The individual's dissatisfaction with 
his own existing behavior, readiness 
for learning, supportive learning at- 
mosphere, opportunities to get 

“feedback” of a personal nature in 
learning, opportunities to practice 
new learning, cognitive material, 
and transfer of learning of all fac- 
tors which affect the learning proc- 
ess. /\ training director needs to be 
aware of factors as they relate to 
the designing of a learning experi- 
ence, whether of a two-hour nature 
or a two-vear plan, 

3. The factors affecting resistance to 
learning. Threat to the individual's 
self-perception, individual's being 
defensive about present job per- 
formance, cultural inhibition about 
“exposing inadequacies,” need for 
emotional support during learning, 
and numerous other factors give 
meaningful diagnostic dimensions 
for persons planning training to 
take into account. 

As can be seen from the field of learn- 
ing alone, we must bring members up 
to date on the recent studies of learning, 
effects of group size in training, con- 
cepts of mental health for the individual 
and the organization, and numerous 
other aspects of behavioral science re- 
search that affect this important field 
of training. 

In all our endeavors we must become 
professional in our ability before we can 
achieve, if possible, the status of a pro- 
fession. 

To act as a professional demands some 
standards. 
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Trainer Characteristics 


While there is no clear-cut set of 
standards for trainers, experience indi- 
cates that successful trainers will have 
some of the following characteristics. (It 
should be kept in mind that this is a 
series of proposed guideposts and not an 
inflexible yardstick to be applied to all 
training staff personnel.) 


1. Professional background. Often peo- 
ple with professional preparation in 
one of the following fields wil] have 
attained insights helpful in prepar- 
ing for the role of trainer: sociology, 
psychology, social work, educational 
psychology, psychiatry, personnel, 
administration. However, because 
of the wide variance of training, 
even within a given field, profes- 
sional preparation does not guaran- 
tee competence, and, conversely, 
people can be competent without 
such conventional academic train- 
ing. Nonetheless, knowledge in 
these fields is essential to a well- 
rounded training program, whether 
self-taught or in the academic situ- 
ation. 


2. Group experience. In addition to 
a professional background of some 
kind, training personnel should 
have met the practical problems of 
learning to work as group leaders. 
Experience with groups might sim- 
ply have firmed up old habits of au- 
thority-wielding and afforded prac- 
tice in ineffective work habits. Ex- 
perience, then, can be helpful or 
harmful for a trainer, depending on 
its quality. 

3. Self-undertanding. This is an ab- 
-solute essential in the trainer’s role. 


The trainer must have sufficient 
understanding of his own. motiva- 
tions and sufhcient control of his 
own mechanisms of defense to (a) 
prevent his own needs from inter- 
fering with the training process and 
(b) enable him to empathize with 
the interpersonal problems of otl:ers 
in the training process. 


Personal security. Along with his 
training experience, a trainer must 
have sufficient personal security to 
permit him to take a relatively non- 
punitive role in the training, to be 
warm and accepting in his relations 
with others, to have a genuine re- 
spect for them, to have a willing- 
ness to share leadership roles, and 
to relinquish authority as training 
proceeds. In fact, sufficient personal 
security to allow the trainer to par- 
ticipate adequately in a rather wide 
range of interpersonal situations is 
indispensable. 

Training skills. With the proper 
background and maturity, one prob- 
ably can learn enough of the train- 
ing skills necessary in modern train- 
ing designs to become an effective 
member of a training staff, assum- 
ing, of course, that in his profes- 
sional background the person has 
acquired a working knowledge of 
the process of scientific problem- 
solving and social change. These 
skills can be acquired. Obviously, 
the wider his range of skills, the 
more effective the trainer can he 
in applying them appropriately in 
the training design. 

Democratic philosophy. If a person 
can meet to a modest degree each 


of the above criteria, he will prob- 
ably have as part of his behavior a 
democratic philosophy of leadership 
and work so that he can encourage 
learning situations in which _per- 
sons learn for themselves. 

Such standards, as general as they 


arc, May not be agreed upon by the 


majority of persons in the training tela. 


Training Not Yet A Profession 


training has not vet 
reached professional status. Some of the 
questions it must ask, and reach con- 


sensus upon among its own practicing 
oD 


In summMar 


mem be 


). What is the real purpose of train- 
ing? Within which specific proj 
ects, courses, and programs can it 
be fitted? 


What are the roles of the training 
ofhice and the training director? 


3. What are the appropriate and 
agreed-upon criteria for professional 
development which are likely to 
determine whether or not training 


will be accepted as a profession? 


+. How can practicing members best 
go about implementing these cri- 
teria? 

There is ample indication that train- 
ing, ill-defined as it is, has good ac- 
ceptance in many organizations. Some- 
times training is basically accepted, 
More frequently, however, it resembles 
a company activity we visited recently 
which featured a display not only of the 
company’s manufactured items, but also 
those of its competitors. The rationale 
was that by featuring the industry all 
individual manufacturers gained. We 
asked whether there were pen of 
the validity of this rationale. “Oh,” was 
the reply, “we don’t know. Frankly, 
we're afraid to curtail the activity be. 
cause we might find out it is valid.” 

We in the training field cannot rest 
too long our professional case on this 
sort of evidence. Out of our huddling 
together, mumbling training ritualistic 
lingo in one another's ears, and stoutly 
maintaining in a blunt tone, “We are 
a profession,” must come some hegin- 
nings, some actions, some planned chart- 
ing, that will advance our efforts to pro- 


fessional status. 
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BOOKS 


Books which have recently come “off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 


of "P MA” inall issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Qlder books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 

are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 


the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 


NOTES 


PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. R. J. JOHNSON 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc.,;1960 572 pages. $8.40. 


The need for a book on personnel and labor relations, which bridges theory and 
practices, is well executed in this recent Irwin publication. The material is drawn 
from the academic-professional fund of knowledge in this field and from many com- 
panies and business representatives furnishing raw material for case studies. And, 
the two are effectively integrated by the author, of Northwestern University’s 
School of Business. 


Five major sectors of personnel and industrial relations management are treated: 
(1) employment; (2) development; (3) wages and hours; (4) labor-management; and 
(5) administration of a personnel and industrial relations program, comprehensively, 
Each of these broad areas, of course, is divided into the many primary units which 
are treated quite fully. Each of the broad areas is followed by a set of cases — 
usually some five cases. The section on administration, however, is followed by a 
series of some forty cases. In all, more than 60 cases are presented — and they 
represent personnel and industrial relations situations from a cross-section of 
industry and business — retail stores, banks, manufacturers, public utilities, trans- 
portation, and other fields. There are also cases drawn from government agencies. 


A valuable addition to the literature of personnel management — for practitioners, 
for the company library, for in-service training programs, and for operating line 


officials. (B-—60-16) 


CLASSICS IN MANAGEMENT. H. F. MERRILL, EDITOR 
American Management Ass'n, 1960. 446 pages. $600 (Non-members $9.00). 


The profession of management, as in the case of other professions, has its heritage, 
landmarks, pioneers and their contributions. Since these spread over an inter- 
national area and over a span of many years, the writings have been scattered and 
often inaccessible. To provide the profession with a comprehensive set of histor- 
ical thinking and writing in management, Mr. Merrill has prepared this volume and 
has made a noted contribution to the profession. 


The selections are from sixteen classical writers: Robert Owen (1771-1858), 
Charles Babbage (1792-1871); Captain Henry Metcalfe (1847-1917); Henry Robinson 
Towne (1844-1924); Frederick Winslow Taylor (1856-1915); Henry Laurence Gantt 
(1861-1919); Russell Robb (1864-1927); Harrington Emerson (1853-1931); Alexander 
H. Church (1866-1936) and Leon Pratt Alford (1877-1942); Henri Fayol (1841-1925); 
Frank Bunker Gilbreth (1868-1924); Oliver Sheldon (1894-1951); Mary Parker Follett 
(1868-1933); Harry A. Hopf (1882-1949); and George Elton Mayo (1880-1949). In all, 
there are twenty-three (23) selections of classical literature representative of the 
writings of these pioneers. Many are familiar to the readers and others are not — 
but all are worthy of re-reading. The bibliographic references and notes add to the 
value of the book. Again, a most valuable addition to your collection of management 
books — whether in a university iibrary, company library, personal professional 
library at home, or other collection. (B-60-17) 


BUSINESS RESPONSIBILITY IN ACTION. DAN H. FENN, JR., EDITOR 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960. 159 pages. 34. 


Drawn from various addresses and panel presentations at the 29th Annual Harvard 
Business Conference to form the content, this book pins down the major responsi- 
bilities and commitments of modern business enterprise. As it reaches into various 
large areas, it is clear that the personnel officer or industrial relations official in a 
business enterprise finds himself part of that responsibility — and the book carries 
many implications for the personnel official. 


‘Your Company, Its Immediate Family, and Its In-Laws’’ presents a panel discussion 
based on a case of a company which plans to relocate, and the many aspects which 
have to be considered — responsibilities for finances, responsibilities to the faith- 
ful employees, responsibilities to the community, and other aspects. ‘tYour Con 
pany and Your Community: the Lessons of Pittsburgh,’’ the outgrowth of another 
panel discussion, deals with the political and business leadership and responsibil- 
ities in the modernization of a city. ‘Your Company and Politics: Should Business- 
men Ring Doorbells’’ deals with business enterprise and public policy and govern- 
mental decisions — and is based on a film presentation of a case study and panel 
discussion. ‘‘Your Company and the World at Large” deals with a case study of a 
company doing business through its international division in India — and the problem 
of relationships of private enterprise and the host government in an underdeveloped 
country, and the implications for businessmen’s responsibility in the world situation. 
The two final presentations include: ‘Responsibilities of Business Leaders’’ by 
Arthur B. Van Buskirk, and ‘‘Businessmen Who Think Greatly’? by Adlai E.Stevenson. 


(B-60-18) 
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UNDERSTANDING ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR. CHRIS ARGYRIS. 
Dorsey Press, 1960. 179 pages. $6.00. 


In view of the increasing interest in behavioral research in organizational life, there 
is need for a treatise on the why, how, and requirements in conducting research of 
this kind. Mr. Argyris provides such a guide. In this sequence he presents (1) the 
focus of the research, the strategy, the theoretical model, and the methodology, 

(2) the detailed research procedures — ranging from determination of objectives to 
interviewing the respondents in the survey, (3) a concrete example of how the theory 
and method are used in diagnosing a particular organization — Plant X, and compar- 
ability with Plant Y, for example, and (4) the positive results which we may be 
expected from such research and their value to the practitioners and administrators. 


In addition to the systematic presentation of the rationale and methodology of the 
research, Mr. Argyris raises and discusses a number of crucial questions in under- 
standing the phenomenon of organization: How and by what processes do human 
organizations arise? What is the “pace’’ of their birth and growth? By what 
processes do they grow? How much of it is influenced by internal and external 
factors? Are there certain generalizations which may be made regarding organiza- 
tional development or disintegration? Are ther generalizations possible regarding 
the patterns of organization? These and other questions, when answered adequately, 
will provide ‘feedback’ processes for the researcher in determining organizational 
behavior. This contribution to depth understanding of organizational behavior is a 
welcome addition to the profession. (B-60—19) 


AUTOMATION AND THE WORKER. F.C.MANN AND L. P. HOFFMAN. 
Henry Holt and Company, 1960. 272 pages. $4.50. 


The authors, affiliated with the noted Survey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan, describe this publication in its appropriate sub-title. . .‘‘a study of social 
change in power plants.”’ It presents an examination of the impact of technological 
change on work systems and relationships in a company — in two of the company’s 
power plants, one which is among the nation’s most modern automated plants and the 
other a somewhat older plant having an almost equally large electrical output. 


The publication presents the full effort, from beginning to end, in seven main 
chapters: (1) An Approach to Automation, (2) Study Setting and Design, (3) Some 
Overall Effects of Automation, (4) Job Changes Accompanying Automation, (5) Con- 
tinuous Operation: Patterns and Effects, (6) Supervision in Power Plants — and, 

the very significant summary chapter (7) on The Introduction of Automation: Admin- 
istrative and Research Implications. The summary chapter discusses the following 
important implications — planning for technological change, organizational readiness 
for change, working environment, job content, training personnel for automation, 
effects on group relations, supervision, criteria of organizational effectiveness, 
automation and the worker’s relations with the community. 


Featured in the book are many exhibits and tables, several key appendices, a 
selected bibliography on research on automation — and reproduction of the actual 
questionnaire, used in this study, for the non-supervisory personnel. (B-60-20) 


EMPLOYMENT RELATIONS RESEARCH.  H. G. HENEMAN, JR. 
AND OTHERS, EDITORS. 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. 226 pages. $3.50. 


This most recent of the Harper publications in the Industrial Relations Research 
Association Series summarizes and appraises the collective research in employment 
telations since the close of World War II, 


The six contributions to this compilation are as follows: The Labor Force and Labor 
Markets, by Herbert S. Parnes, Professor of Economics, Ohio State University; Selec- 
tion and Placement, by George W. England and Donald G. Paterson, both of whom are 
professors of psychology, University of Minnesota; Employee and Executive Compen- 
sation, by David W. Belcher, Professor of Management, San Diego State College; Pub 
lic Policy and Dispute Settlement, by Gordon F. Bloom, Executive Vice President of 
Elm Farm Foods Company and Herbert R. Northrup, Consultant in Labor Economics, 
General Electric Company; History and Theory of the Labor Movement, by David Dol- 
nick, Consultant in Labor-Management Relations; and, Technological Change and 
Industrial Relations, by George P. Shultz and Arnold R. Weber, both of the University 
of Chicago’s Graduate School of Business. 


As in the case of the previous volumes in this series, the book is rich in summariza- 
tion of important research efforts, trends and developments, and discussion of emerg- 
ing issues. The bibliographic references at the close of each presentation are very 
comprehensive and abundant, and the reader is introduced to virtually the total im- 
portant literature of the field. (B-60 -21) 


NOTES 


NOTES 


DISCUSSION, CONFERENCE AND GROUP PROCESS. H.E. GULLEY. 
Henry Holt and Co., 1960. 388 pages. $450. 


While controversy goes on regarding the question of decisions by the rugged individ- 
ualist or by the thinking of the group, the fact is that the group process is used 
widely in every kind of activity and enterprise and mastery of the group process of 
discussion is an essential. Toward this end the author provides a book which 
effectively combines theory and application for profitable discussions or conferences, 


The eighteen (18) chapters include: the nature of discussion and conference; uses 
and types of discussion; discussion questions; the group in discussion; interaction; 
discussion attitude; becoming informed; reasoning; language and communication 
skills; discussion patterns; special problems of participation; nature of discussion 
leadership; leadership functions; special problems of leadership; special problems 
of public discussion; special problems of large groups; ethics in discussion; evalu- 
ating discussion; and, limitations of discussion. Bibliographic references, key 
questions and exercises, and some case studies follow the main chapters presented. 


The special presentation on ‘tEvaluating Discussion’”’ is a valuable feature, since 

it incorporates criteria, standards, and rating instruments which enable one to assess 
the effectiveness of discussion through the group process. And, on the whole, the 
book is a real contribution to the important area of communication. 


(B-60-22) 


ORGANIZING FOR INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS (AMA RESEARCH STUDY 41) 
A.O. STANLEY. American Management Ass'n, 1960. 317 pages. $12.00. 


One of the nation’s most qualified writers on international operations, Alexander O. 
Stanley, has made a notable contribution to organization and management at a time 
of our frontier work in international operations. The research study provides a clear 
picture of patterns in U. S. company investments abroad, prospects for future expan- 
sion, designing the overseas structure, organizational plans, and other elements in 
corporate activities overseas. 


The most significant contribution, however, is represented in the depth treatment of 
thirty (30) case studies of company activities involving overseas subsidiaries or 
plants. They include the case studies of Burroughs, McCormick, Merck Sharp & 
Dohme, Firestone, Ohio Oil, Armco, American Machine & Foundry, I B M, Eastman 
Kodak, Raytheon, Brunswick International, and many other companies. Each case 
study is fully documented with facts, figures, charts, and exhibits of organizational 
structure, 


Of considerable interest to personnel directors are the two chapters on ‘‘Defining the 
International Manager’s Job’”’ and “‘A Profile Study of International Management 
Functions’? — with emphasis on line and staff relations, job descriptions, job cate- 
gories analyzed, essential elements characterizing responsibilities, and specific 
functions. More than one hundred (100) job descriptions are presented covering mana- 
gerial positions in all of the major functions. A valuable book, indeed, and most 


timely. (B-60—23) 


rat AND TRADE UNIONISM. WALTER GALENSON AND S.M. LIPSET, 
D RS. 
John Wiley & Sons, 1960. 379 pages. $6.50. 


The complexity and the impact of labor relations problems are such as to defy easy 
identification with any one field. The fact is that there is need for an interdiscipli- _ 
nary approach — an approach which draws upon the disciplines of economics and soci- 
ology, and allied fields, for a better understanding of modern labor relations. Dealing 
with this frontier effort, the authors have drawn selections of the last five years by 
men who have made distinguished contributions in recognized journals. 


Some twenty-five selections are featured in this book, dealing with the vital subjects 
of wage policy, labor markets, union growth and industrial relations, monopolistic 

influences, trade union structure and activities, collective bargaining, strikes, work 
satisfactions, automation, and other subjects. ‘‘Clinical’’ presentations are made of 
the longshoremen’s union, building trades unions, and unions of automobile workers. 


The authors, both professors at the University of California and representing a team 
of an economist and a sociologist, structure their book in nine major sections: 

(1) The Theory of the Union; (2) Labor Markets; (3) Trade Union History; (4) The 
Union Monopoly Issue; (5) Unions, Wages, and Inflation; (6) Democracy and Bureauc- 
racy in Trade Union Government; (7) The Internal Political Life of Trade Unions; 
(8) Factors Shaping Occupational Behavior; and (9) The Social Environment of Work 
Attitudes. Extensive special notes and bibiliographic references add to the value 


of the book. (B-60-24) 
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EMPLOYEE DISCIPLINE. LAWRENCE STESSIN. 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc, 1960. 315 pages. $7.85. 


‘*For management, Employee Discipline is an invaluable guide to a pattern of com- 
pany rules which employees will accept as reasonable and will thus keep disciplinary 
grievances to a minimum. . .For unions, this book will help grievance chairmen 
decide which grievances should reasonably be appealed, what arguments can be 
applied to specific grievances, and which way the wind will blow if the case comes 
to arbitration. For the company whose employees are not represented by a union, 

this book will provide many pointers for just dealing in the ever-present problem of 
employee discipline.’ The stakes are high for all parties concerned, and Mr. Stes- 
sin’s contribution to a vital subject is a very welcome addition to the management 
profession and to the field of labor relations. 


The author treats the subject comprehensively, with due attention to the areas of 
discipline, the issues, standards which can well be applied, and the meeting of minds 
to resolve the problems. He includes, for example, the areas of insubordination, 
absenteeism, dishonesty and disloyalty, gambling, incompetency, damage to property, 
strikes and strike misconduct, violation of various plant rules and regulations, and 
other considerations. There are special chapters dealing with discipline of super- 
visors, employee terminations through resignation or quits, the history of labor arbi- 
tration, the collective bargaining era, and balance of employee and employer inter- 
ests. Many selections are drawn from analysis of arbitration decisions, legislation, 
company histories, and the author’s experiences. (B-60-25) 


AN ANATOMY OF LEADERSHIP. E. E. JENNINGS. 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. 256 pages. $5.00. 


The publisher’s commentary well describes the theme of this book: ‘Professor 
Jennings considers contemporary concepts and patterns of leadership and leaders... 
He notes a loss of faith in the ‘hero type’ and observes that social science has 
failed to develop methods for identifying leaders. . .Great changes in the history of 
an organization or of a society commonly result, he observes, from the innovations of 
a few superior individuals who are a rare mixture of prince (power seeker), hero 
(dedicated to noble causes), and superman (rule-breaker and value-creator).’’ 

The eleven (11) chapters incorporate many profiles of leaders characterized by various 
labels as the risk taker, the intuitionist, the great beginner, the thoughtful man, the 
class hero, and others. 


Perrin Stryker, the journalist associated with Fortune and who has authored many 
provocative articles on the executive, writes the Foreword to this new Harper book. 
His stimulating Foreword at some points supports the views of the author and at 
other points differs with the rationale and the conclusions. A healthy give-and-take 
on a vital subject, then, features the book at the outset. The author’s concluding 
statement maintains that “tours is a society whose chief characteristic is a lost 
sense of self-direction as seen in the tendency to escape from leadership responsi- 
bility. . .and the challenge is to revive the individual’s unique powers of innovation 
and his courage to assume and sustain great risks.’’ 


(B-60-26) 


CHANGING PATTERNS OF INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT. 
A. M. ROSS AND P. T. HARTMAN. 
John Wiley & Sons, 1960. 220 pages. $6.50. 


The authors state the purpose of the book succintly in the Preface: ‘In this volume 
we analyze national trends and international differences in strike activity in fifteen 
countries of North America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. We endeavor to 
explain the ‘withering away of the strike’ in most of the countries of Northern Europe. 
We show the relation between national patterns of industrial conflict and certain 
principal features of the industrial relations systems. Although we do not undertake 
to project the future of industrial conflict, except for a few observations in the final 
chapter, we believe the analysis might be used as a starting point for informed pre- 
dictions.’’ The experiences of patterns of industrial conflict are presented for these 
countries: Denmark, Netherlands, United Kingdom, Germany, Norway, Sweden, France, 
Italy, Japan, India, Australia, Finland, and South Africa. The variants in the patterns 
are well drawn. 


Although the historical development shows the decline of strikes on a world-wide 
basis, the authors offer the judgment that (1) the volume of industrial conflict may 
well increase in the short run, (2) it will continue to diminish over a longer period of 
time, and (3) the strike will not wither away in the United States as it has done in 
Northern Europe. Numerous tables, charts, bibliographies, statistical sources, and 
other features add to the usefulness of the book. Very extensive appendices show 
trends, comparisons, censuses, and records of strikes. (B-60-27) 
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THE MEN FROM THE BOYS. PERRIN STRYKER. 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. 237 pages. 33. 95. 


In a subtle and very original approach, through the use of a collection of imaginary 
conversations, diaries, letters, memos, and soul-searching activities, the author 
produces a volume very valuable for its insight into problems and values and execu- 
tive thinking and behavior. Throughout the focus is on human values, potential lead- 
ership, and perspective in selection of executives. These unique case studies 
(stories) on executive qualities are drawn from Mr. Stryker’s series of articles written 
for Fortune during 1958 and 1959. The eleven (11) accounts are presented in these 
titles descriptive of executives and executive qualities: (1) Talk of Executives, 

(2) Good Judgment, (3) Cooperation, (4) Initiative-Ambition-Drive, (5) Decisiveness, 
(6) Emotional Stability, (7) Getting Along With People, (8) Dependability and Con- 
formity, (9) Fairness, (10) Leadership, and (11) Loyalty, Dedication, and Integrity. 
An provocative preliminary statement is presented by the author in introducing each 
of these accounts, stories, or case studies of executive qualifications. 


Mr. Stryker offers in his Foreword some significant views for those concerned with 
the field of executive development. He expresses the futility of searching for execu- 
tive taits as such, and holds the view that a well-developed executive is nothing 
more than one who possesses the qualities of a well-developed individual. He makes 
interesting observations on the “organization man,’’ on the executive as both a prod- 
uct and a function of organization, and executive maturity. 


(B-—60—28) 


EMPLOYEE HANDBOOKS (SURVEY NO.53); CONTROLLING HEAL TH AND 
WEL FARE COSTS (SURVEY NO. 54); FRINGE BENEFITS (SURVEY NO. 55). 
BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, INC. 

Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1959-60. $1.00 each, 


Following the pattern of earlier BNA surveys, the survey findings are drawn from 
direct communication with a satisfactory sampling of companies and key officials. 
Employee Handbooks covers analysis of companies using handbooks, the various 
main reasons for their use, format and content, reproduction methods, and costs, and 
an analysis of the main weaknesses to be avoided by a company in preparing an 
employee handbook. The survey concerned with Controlling Health and Welfare Costs 
deals with highlights of selected health and welfare plans, contributory versus non- 
contributory plans, and other factors. Valuable ideas are presented in holding costs 
down, gaining employees’ cooperation in reducing costs, and better personnel 
policies related to cost control. In similar fashion, the survey on Fringe Benefits 
deals with highlights of the findings, old, new, and prospective fringes, costs, and 
the outlook for the future. 


Each survey in the BNA Personnel Policies Forum is a profitable addition to the 


company library because of its focus on compilation of experiences and views from 
a cross-section of companies throughout the United States. 


(3-60-29) 


ORGANIZING YOUR JOB INMANAGEMENT. CARL HEYEL. 
American Management Ass'n, 1960. 208 pages. $5.25. 


Mr. Heyel recognizes, at the outset, that the problem of executive effectiveness is a 
broad one — one which embraces technical competence, organizational mastery, 
human relations skills, vision, a respect for values, and personal characteristics and 
attributes. In managing his job, he is concerned with the demands of his desk, his _ 
immediate group, his subordinates, and projected plans and aspirations of the organi- 
zation and, consequently, of his own unit. And, in addition, various pressures, 
stresses, shifts of emphasis, and problem situations. 


In the ten chapters the author deals with enlarging one’s capacity to manage his job 
in these discussions: (1) Lack of Time: Problem or Symptom? ; (2) Where Does the 
Time Go?; (3) The Job in Perspective; (4) Identifying the Main Problem Areas, 

(5) Time Robbers: Worries and Tensions; (6) Delegation: a Basic Executive Prob- 
lem; (7) Effective Business Conferences; (8) Guides to Better Communication; 

(9) Improving Speed and Comprehension in Reading; and, (10) Practical Steps Toward 


Self-Organization. Various exhibits and outlines guide the reader throughout. 

The author has served in various consulting capacities, author and editor, lecturer 
at the Graduate School of Business Administration, New York University, and has 
been Director of Planning, Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 


(B-60-30) 
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PERIODICAL 
ARTICLES 


Abstracts in this section of the journal cover periodical 
articles which have been published, generally, within 
the bi-monthly or quarterly period of the issuance of 


From time to time "P MA” will attempt to recapture 
some significant periodical articles which were 
published shortly before the current abstracting period 


— and these will be abstracted, too, for the interest 
of the reading audience. 


PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS 


SETTING OF COMPANY OBJECTIVES IN EMPLOYEE RELATIONS. 
J. J. BAMBRICK. 


Advanced Management. Vol. 25, No. 1, Jan. 1960. Pages 16-19. 


The author presents two schools of thought on how company objectives should be set. 
forth: (1) the company policy approach, and (2) the employee relations guide approach. 
The former approach holds that objectives be set forth in a written statement of per- 
sonnel policy which is broad enough to cover all possible circumstances, long-range 
enough to be enduring, approved by the highest authority in the company, and invio- 
late. This school has its advocates. The latter approach is expressed in this way: 
‘Instead of breaking our corporate neck trying to set company policies on all matters, 
let us set up policies on only those matters that readily lend themselves to the policy 
approach. On matters that still are in the process of evolving let us establish less 
rigid employee relations guides that will constitute for members of the management 
team approved management thinking and an improved framework for action. But, un- 
like policy these guides will be based on the frank admission that they will be sub- 
ject to revision as circumstances dictate.’’ It is a statement of belief, it is stated in 
broad terms, it requires high-level thinking, it is approved by highest authority in the 
pe and it is expressed in writing. This school of thought, too, has its 
advocates, 


Mr. Bambrick presents the characteristics, advantages and disadvantages, and other 

thoughts on both approaches. He feels that it is difficult to state which is the better 
approach because there is many an ‘‘if’’ factor and, consequently, which is better is 

determined on the basis of the ‘‘if’’ factors characterized in a certain company. 


(76-60) 


PERSONNEL DIRECTORSIN AMULTI-PLANT OPERATION.  D. D. McCONKEY. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 39, No. 1, May 1960, Pages 6-11, 19. 


The author, Vice President of Industrial Relations, Beech-Nut Life Saver, Inc., con- 
tends that two problems in personnel administration in a multi-plant operation are 
clarity of lines of authority and boundary problems between line and staff responsi- 
bilities. When such problems do exist, it probably results from a misunderstanding of 
the organizational concepts of direct and fenesiaiead control. The article presents 
ideas on how to avoid this situation and discusses the relationships which accompany 
the two levels (i.e., main office and branch plant) of line and staff — primarily pro- 
duction and personnel. 


Four key questions to résolve in this area are: (1) From whom does the Personnel 
Manager receive orders and to whom does he report?; (2) What control, if any, does 
the Personnel Vice-President have over the Plant Manager?; (3) How does a policy 
originated by the Personne] Vice-President get to the Personnel Manager of the 
Branch Plant for implementation?; and (4) What is the relationship between the Per- 
sonnel Vice-President in the Main Office and the Personnel Manager in the Branch 
Plant? Accompanying organization charts and discussions answer these questions 
and support the author’s thesis that “*, . .the more decentralized a company becomes, 
the greater the need for properly understanding and observing the differences between 
functional and direct control.’’ 


(77-60) 


STATE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: AGENDA FOR THE 1960'S. 
A. H. ARONSON. 


Public Personnel Review Vol. 21, No. 2, April 1960. Pages 97-103. 


In envisaging the problems to be faced in the coming decade, the personnel officer 
must consider not only the current issues within his field and the resources with 
which to meet them, but also emerging social and economic patterns; (e.g., population 
factors, manpower trends, demands for governmental services). On this theme, the 
author, Chief, Division of State Merit Systems, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, discusses the several areas of personnel administration and the probable 
impact upon them in the immediate future. Included are the recruitment challenge, 
selection, personality evaluation, executive development, leadership, promotion, 
performance evaluation, classification and compensation, communications, physical 
and mental health, human relations, and employee mobility. 


In addition to the several program dissertations mentioned above, Mr. Aronson 
stresses the need for action,as well as knowledge. This means action such as break- 
ing habits, meeting political pressures, administrative insecurities and occupational 
guildism, and communication blocks. This requires effective use of the numerous 
forces available to the alert and progressive personnelist. Lastly, he states that 

‘*In keeping in mind the power situation, we should not lose sight of the power of 
ideas and the power of idealism.” 


(78-60) 
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EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGERS: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


WHEN THE JOB OUTGROWS THE MAN.  S. W. GELLERMAN. 
Management Review Vol. 49, No. 6, June 1960. Pages 4-8, 67-70. 


Dr. Gellerman presents the sensi and the choices which management faces when a 
company grows rapidly or when new developments change traditional management 
responsibilities and some executives find themselves ‘‘over their heads in their pres- 
ent positions.’’ While it is understandable that management will often maintain the 
status quo out of ‘‘practical’’ or ‘‘thumane’”’ reasons, there comes a time when for the 
good of the organization some positive courses of action must be taken. At best it is 
an unpleasant task to be the executioner in letting the executive know that the job has 
now outgrown him and then taking the drastic action. 


The author poses several ways of dealing with the executive who must be removed 
from his position. Among the measures are: (1) a new assignment — particularly, 
however, assignment to a function which fills a real need rather than a contrived one 
and to entrust him with the full authority that such a job requires; (2) the functional 
bypass — keeping the man’s title, salary, and status symbols but in effect “‘replacing”’ 
him by an assistant to take over the actual duties — acknowledged to be an inadequate 
measure for many reasons; (3) assisting him in locating a new job eslewhere; (4) early 
retirement; and (5) dismissal — the ‘‘clean break’’ on'y after all other possibilities 
have been explored. 


(79-60) 


gg WHO SUCCEED HAVE ONE THING IN COMMON: GOOD JUDGMENT. 
R. E. BROWN. 

American Business. Vol 30, No. 3, March 1960. Pages 6-9. 
‘‘Judgment is the most prized attribute sought in the administrator. . .It is often the 
term that sums up the ehecawenas of the individual administrator.’’ Mr. Brown offers 
many valuable observations on the judgment factor. ‘‘Administrative judgment is more 
closely observed (than judgment in everyday private life) because it has important con- 
sequences on other people. . .on subordinates, colleagues, superiors, owners, cus- 
tomers, and any number of different segments of the public.’’ Sometimes lack of judg- 
ment may ‘‘succeed’’ when what is sought in the executive is creativeness, inventive- 
ness, and imagination. Administrators who score high on creativity may not score as 
well on judgment — but if such ability is productively utilized in behalf of the total 
enterprise, the judgment factor can be reconciled. Judgment need not be ‘popular’? — 
for ‘tjudgment is largely evaluated on the basis of what an informed person would have 
done under similar circumstances.’’ If the purpose of administration is to influence 
the behavior of people positively and the executive’s judgment and action does so, 
then the popularity of the action is of no concern. 


‘*A requirement of good judgment is that it is indigenous to the environment in which 
it is exercised. . .The recommendations of the ‘‘expert’’ have little weight until they 
pass the test of provincial judgment.’’ And, the good administrator knows how to deal 
with factors that interfere with the judgment process, 


(80-60) 


HOW TO DEAL WITH EXECUTIVE DEADWOOD. E. A. McCREARY. 
Dun’s Review and Modem Industry. Vol. 75, No. 3, March 1960. Pages 41-43. 


The over-all observation is made that — ‘Nobody likes to talk about it, but in more 
and more companies executive deadwood is being discreetly pruned. . .Shunning the 
pink-slip technique, most companies retain the problem executive but ease him out of 
key spots.’’ Mr. McCreary discusses the tell tale signs, examining the roots of the 
problem of the deadwood executive, and the various treatments observed in companies 
— saving face for the man, the isolation treatment, putting him out of the risk environ- 
ment, and the different approaches. He also discusses the reasons why management 
often is reluctant to face up to the problem and why it is slow to move on it. 


{n view of the circumstances in the difficult problem of dealing with deadwood, it is 
vital that\the company improve its selection methods in promoting executives, do some 
advance planning to make room for the outmoded executive so that he doesn’t block the 
pipeline for the more effective executives, attain more flexibility in the organization, 
and be on the alert for various strategies for dealing with the human problem of the 
ineffective executive. Especially vital is the matter of enough organizational flexi- 
bility around key spots so that inevitable errors in promotion can S easily corrected 
by lateral shifting of executives. 


(8 1-60) 
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CAUSE OF GREATEST BUSINESS PRESSURE. E. E. JENNINGS. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 48, Na 5, May 1960. Pages 40-41, 80-86. 


Discussing the corporate triangle of company — boss — subordinate, the author points 
to the stresses ies sparta on the executive to resolve this three-cornered relation- 
ship. The immatiire executive will often have to find the extra energy, time, and 
resourcefulness to cope with it. The mature executive ‘devotes himself to an effec- 
tive aggression against his environment and to a practical use of objects of power 
and superiority.’’ The boss and the company should establish conditions in which the 
subordinate manager is able to serve both well and eventually be able to develop 
mature expectations of them, in turn. 


The author discusses various psychological efforts of executives to extricate them- 
selves from the pressures of the triangle. Submission, rebellion, apathy, fight for 
more recognition, seeking power through various means, finding outside community 
outlets to salve the ego < and, in many cases, leaving the organization. To get in 
his share of ‘‘accomplishment”’ at the executive level the mature man will capitalize 
on whatever resources or opportunities are made available and on enlarging those 
opportunities and powers by a search for new ideas and experiences — and by showing 
‘“ability to provide new directions, new thrusts’’ which his boss has not envisaged. 
This is what life is like in the corporate triangle and the man must find the opportuni- 
ties and capitalize on them. 


(82-60) 


THE CHALLENGE TO TOMORROW’S EXECUTIVE. ROGER BELLOWS. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 25, No. 4, April 1960. Pages 7-10. 


The noted management consultant sees as the challenges to future executives 

(1) individual growth, (2) sharing in the growth of the organization in which they 
function; and (3) the growth of the community. The article discusses these challenges 
and the rewards, financial and non-financial. Whatever role they assume the future 
executives will find themselves immersed in the essentials of their jobs — planning, 
investigating, coordinating, evaluating, negotiating, and supervising the activities 
entrusted to them. The author relates the significance of motivation in the total con- 
text of ability, motivation, and performance. Management development will more and 
more have to place special emphasis on tapping motivation as the necessary and 
crucial factor in the performance formula. 


The article concludes on the note that (1) the executive will be faced by problems 
brought about by technological changes and population shifts (2) the monetary rewards 
will be tempered with rewards in terms of achievement and professional public service, 
(3) position titles as such will not adequately describe the functions of the executive, 
and (4) we shall know more of the study of human relations and executive behavior, 

as wellas productivity and harmony, as the social sciences progress in research 
findings. 


(83-60) 


AN EVALUATION SYSTEM FOR ADMINISTRATORS. R.N. TRAXLER, JR. 
Personnel Joumal. Vol. 38, No. 11, April 1960. Pages 418-423, 


The pattern developed aims at measurement of three essentials: knowledge, perform- 
ance, and attitudes. The relationships are also structured in the system: relation- 
ships to the job, the organization, the community, the people with whom he works, and 
to society. In this way, knowledge, application, and attitude is related to job, organi- 
zation, community, fellow-workers, and society. The evaluation is based on tests, 
observation of performance, and other media. Scoring is done in these ranges: 6-10 
points as ‘texcellent;” 3-4 points as ‘‘good;’’ and 0-2 points as ‘‘poor.’’ 


The article presents only some highlights, it should be noted, and does not actually 
present a full clarification of the system. 


The author places emphasis on evaluating the organization and its effectiveness, 
since only by a fair evaluation of the environment can a true picture of the man be 
obtained, This would entail an outside consultant’s assessment of the effectiveness 
of the organization as a whole, its executives, policies, systems, objectives, and 
other considerations. This view of the organization would then be used as a plus or 
minus factor to affect the weight of the scores given the individual on knowledge, 
performance, and attitude. The author contends that this system has several 
advantages over the present means of evaluation. 


(84-60) 
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IS THE ORGANIZATION MAN OBSOLETE? G. S. ODIORNE. 
Management Review. Vol. 49, No. 6, June 1960. Pages 45-48 


This account is condensed from the original which appeared in the Michigan Business 
Review, March, 1960. After indicating some of the ways in which individuality and 
potential can be suppressed in companies through certain measures which breed con- 
formity and ‘‘the organization man,’’ Dr. Odiorne turns to some constructive measures 
to encourage the kind of maverickism helpful to an organization. Among these are: 

(1) develop personnel policies which will insure hiring persons who have a capacity 
for independent and critical thinking rather than adaptability; (2) executive develop- 
ment programs must be salted with Fiews words against the more sentimental and sloppy 
forms of leadership behavior; (3) more time and money must be spent in social science 
research into human behavior and man-organization relationship; (4) the problems of a 
company’s ¢cientists and engineers, and their creativity and productivity, must be 
given special treatment if the company is to innovate and produce. 


Advocating a brand of constructive maverickism, Dr. Odiorne feels it can come about, 
not only by some of the measures indicated above, but by a climate which encourages 
healthy disagreement of views in the best interests of the organization, a respect for 
individualism, and revised expectations of behavior of the professional or the manager. 


(85-60) 


MISTAK ES OF THE '50’S - OPPORTUNITIES IN THE '60’S — FOR MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT. T. H. NELSON. 


Advanced Management. Vol 25, No. 5, May 1960. Pages 5-7, 24-26 


The mistakes in executive development in the ’50s are presented as: (1) a piece-meal 
and limited approach; (2) emphasis on methods of training rather than on education 
and development of the whole person; (3) failure of top management to set the example 
and establish the climate for effective executive action; (4) undertaken too often ex- 
clusively for the good of the company, without realizing that adult education has to 
start from the participant’s point of view and his motives first; and, (5) management 
development specialists became ‘‘over-sophisticated”’ too fast — and failed to tap the 
fullest values of realistic adult education and development. 


The 1960’s, with the estimated need for about 30% more managers during this decade, 
presents the following opportunities and challenges in programs for the development 
of executives: (1) establishing a climate where men will want to grow and develop 
and can do so; (2) work experience will have to be enriched so that it involves more 
direct coaching of the individual, constant assessment of what has been learned and 
how it can be applied, insights through experience which go directly to heart of im- 
proving operations and leading to changed managerial behavior; (3) more to be done in 
the way of guides to decision-making — more on logical thinking in business situa- — 
tions, and (4) developing capacity for leadership 
of group effort. 

(86-60) 


THE MYTH OF THE PRODUCTION WIZARD. C. B. RANDALL. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Vol. 75, No. 4, April 1960. Pages 56-58 


Mr. Randall acknowledges that there are such individualists who carry every activity, 
move in rapidly, decide instantly, and are intent on action. But, he is a bad risk for 
the company — for his conduct is the direct antithesis of effective management where 
wh at is needed is one who can effectively organize and lead a group of other managers 
so that progress can be made through them. No matter how beilfient or versitile such 
an individualist may be. . .‘tto depend on him is like running a power plant without a 
spare generator. . .when he stops, everything stops.’’ Moreover, “the production wiz- 
ard is usually unfit by temperament to select and train his successor, even it he were 
so minded.’’ 


The important thing to be recognized, no matter how exceptional the production wizard 
may be, is that companies which have a high measure of achievement ‘‘are dominated 
by ideas rather than by men.’’ The important thing is to identify the concepts and the 
ideas which inspire and guide group action among managers. Such ideas are those 
reflected in its labor policies, personnel program, products and customers, relation- 
ships to the public — in summary, the company’s business philosophy. Mr. Randall 
concludes that business responsibility in America these days is so difficult and 
grave that a company needs mature leadership in breadth and depth — and that ‘‘no 
single man, however strong physically or brilliant mentally, should by allowed to run 
amok in management.”’ 

(87-60) 
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DECISION SIMULATION FOR TOP MANAGEMENT TRAINING. 
J. W. ZIMMERMAN AND SEYMOUR LEVY. 
Jour, Amer Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 5, May 1960, Pages 3-12, 


The authors describe and evaluate an application of simulation training to the upper 
management levels in the Pillsbury Company. With decentralization introduced in the 
company it was necessary to communicate both the new corporate concepts and the 
means and techniques for better decision making in Pillsbury. The simulation exer- 
cise involved a model in which the executives would ‘‘sit in the president’s chair’? 
and make those kinds of decisions made at the very top. The simulation involved five 
competing companies in the food processing industry, each with a single product, and 
competing for a total market. The participauts had to make decisions concerning the 
operation of their firm for the next quarter period — armed with financial statements, 
issues, problems, and all essential information. The decisions involved matters of 
production, marketing, finance, corporate effectiveness, and other factors, 
‘Critiques’’ were featured in the program after the simulation is over. 


In viewing the results of the program — the realism, the focus on decision-making, the 
understanding of functional sills in scheduling, accounting, inventory control and 
other functions, the problem-solving activity, and the keen interest — all are regarded 
as worthwhile results. The objectives of the program, the exercise factors, and the 
decision-making environment are effectively discussed in the article. The Pillsbury 
experience is an excellent example of decision simulation training for top management 
executives. (88-60) 


' DEVELOPING MANAGERS FOR DECENTRALIZED OPERATIONS. (STAFF). 
Management Record. Vol, 22, No. 4, April 1960. Pages 19-30, 


In a series of contributions to a panel discussion held at a meeting of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, Management Record has summarized the proceedings on 
this vital subject for executives. The various units include “Developing Managers in 
a Product-Type Organization,’’ ‘‘Developing Managers in an Organization in Trans- 
ition,’’ and ‘Developing Managers in a Functional Type of Organization.’’ The panel- 
ists include: R. Carter Wellford, Assistant to Departmental Management, duPont Com- 
pany; William Verity, Director of Organization Planning and Development, Armco Steel 
Corporation; O, A. Ohmann, Manager of the Employee Relations Department, Standard 
Oil Company of Ohio; and, Charles W. Foreman, Vice-President of United Parcel 
Service who served as chairman of the panel. 


There is considerable discussion in regard to developing managers for decentralized 
operations through better business understanding — and assessment of coaching and 
experience on the job, appraisal and discussion of performance, job rotation, cross- 
fertilization, and off-the-job education. The program at Armco stresses these: assure 
that the managers know what Armco is today, how it fits together, what its products 
and markets are, and where its plants are located; help solidify Armco’s management 
team and assure an understanding of the management principles in effect; and, pre- 
serve the policy of promotion from within. Mr. Ohmann places serious attention on 
objectives, timing, the system and how far-reaching decisions are made within the 
system, and avoiding a too narrow approach to management development. (39-60) 


AN EVALUATION OF UNIVERSITY EXECUTIVE PROGRAMS. 
Ss. G. HUNERYAGER. 
Jour, Amen Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 3, March 1960. Pages 37-42, 


This article presents the results of a recent study of the use of university executive 
development programs by sixty of America’s leading corporations. One of the principal 
objectives of this study, conducted by the author, was to inquire of firms currently 
using these programs as to what they find to be their major advantages and disadvan- 
tages. The primary values reported included: a broadening of the trainees concept of 
management, association with managers from other companies, an increase in general 
management skills (e. g., delegation of authority, communications, organization, human 
relations, etc.), enhancement of an invividual’s morale and confidence, a ‘‘refresher”’ 
concept whereby new developments and ideas in a man’s specialty are presented and 
emphasized, and an increase in decision-making ability. 


The second part of the study presents the companies’ thoughts as to the disadvantages 
of this type of training. The primary items listed under this section include: loss of 
service of a key executive for the duration of the course, the problem of the ‘‘favored 
person” label placed on such trainees by other individuals in the company, difficulty 
in selecting attendees, difficulty of effectively evaluating the benefits of such train- 
ing, and the individual’s possible frustrations upon returning to the job. 
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SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND APPRAISAL 


TOMMO ROW’S DEMANDS ON SUPERVISION. FREDERICK HARBISON. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 5, May 1960. Pages 21-26 


‘*What does the innovation in products, processes, and procedures that are bringing 
more and more highly skilled personnel into business and industry mean to the super- 
visor?’’ asks the author, Director, Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University. 
The tremendous increase in executive, staff, professional and technical personnel 
since World War II is largely attributed to automation, the increased investment in 
research and development, the quickened pace of progress and product innovations, 
company reorganizations, and the high tax rate on profits. The Industrial Relations 
Section recently made a study of 50 companies in a wide range of manufacturing and 
nonmanu facturing industries to investigate thes causes and consequent challenges 

to management. 


Some of the findings of this study that have improtant implications for progressive 
managers are: more skill in supervision will be required to meet the needs of crea- 
tive and professional personnel; supervisors will have to know how to stimulate 
creativity in highly talented people; new skills will have to be developed in objective 
discrimination and differential treatment of creative and other employees; managers 
will need broader and more thorough training, including knowledge of technology — 
especially mathematics, and long-range planning will be increasingly important. 


To keep pace with innovation in industry, there will have to be innovation in super- 
visory methods so that the growing numbers of highly skilled employees can be 
managed according to their individual needs and potentialities, 
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i IN BUDGETARY RESPONSIBILITIES AND CONTROLS. 
"Journ, Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 4, April 1960. Pages 41-52, 


The purpose of this article is to outline the steps to be followed in developing a 
program for training supervisors in budgetary responsibilities and controls. Budget- 
ing is a means of establishing business plans and objectives and provides a basis 
for their accomplishment and measurement. As a technique available to improve 
business operations, it has been explained to the people who must make the budget 
work — the supervisors. The training of supervisors should be accomplished by a 
program developed by the Training Department, with the impetus coming from the 
Training Director. 


After the initial selection of supervisors to be trained and course instructors, a 
seven session training program is outlined. These cover: (1) basic objectives and 
types of budgets; (2) sales budget; advertising budget; (3) production budget; 

(4) inventory budget — labor budget, manufacturing expense budget, plant equipment 
budget; (5) administrative expense budget; financial budget; (6) review; and, (7) con- 
trol through budgets. 


The article is well developed in elaborating on these types of budget and their signif- 
icance to the supervisor. 
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MOTIVATION CONTROLS HELP EMPLOYEES SET NEW RECORDS. 
M. B. SKOUSEN. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 5, May 1960. Pages 2-10. 


The author, President, Skousen Financial Management Service, Inc., believes that a 
person is fortunate who works at a job that gives him not only dollars but also such 
such additional rewards as personal recognition, a sense of achievement, and the 
opportunity to express himself freely. In addition to wages, such a man is getting 
real ‘‘satisfaction pay’’ for his efforts. Most supervisors are aware of the motiva- 
tional power of recognition, yet few use it often enough. This article proposes the 
use of motivational controls for both repetitive and non-repetitive jobs where by 
methods are developed to provide workers with recognition, encouragement and 
stimulation. 


Ten basic requirements for the establishment and use of effective controls are 
listed: (1) Encourage group participation in developing controls; (2) Sell the program 
to the work group; (3) Work with small groups; (4) Delegate responsibility and 
authority ‘for the program; (5) Use Visual aids; (6) Use simple controls, requiring 
little paperwork; (7) Have workers administer the program themselves; (8) Give the 
system continuous attention and interest; (9) Use the system as a positive means of 
motivation; and, (10) Follow up: use the system only as long as it is useful. 
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SEMANTICS OF DISCIPLINE. H. E. STARRFIELD. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 3, Man 1960. Pages 50-53, 


Management principles are generalities unless implemented by discipline states the 
author, Training Officer ak the Los Angeles Post Office. The supervisor must 
always be aware of the function of the discipline and he must also be sensitive to the 
concept of human relations — not sentimentally, but with understanding and firmness, 
Four basic guides to better employee-management relations are: (1) let the employee 
know what is expected of him, (2) give credit where credit is due, (3) tell people in 
advance about hae that affect them, and (4) make the best use of each person’s 
ability. These remain classroom generalities, however, until the trainer supplies the 
element of application of discipline as a part of the supervisor’s thinking, 


Discipline, as a tool for the proper function of supervision, operates in three dimen- 
sions: Time, space, and human emotion. The supervisor, who is constantly aware of 
his unit and the human composition of his responsibility and is always confidently 
and easily in control, exercises a discipline that never slackens, It is, therefore, 
good industrial common sense to add the responsibility of discipline, to the other 
three of the supervisor’s duties: to organize, deputize and supervise. The effective 
supervisor will, in fact, make discipline his most valuable tool, when appropriately 
used. 
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DEPARTMENT CHANGES AHEAD? GET READY NOW! P.C. REID. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 6, June 1960. Pages 2-8. 


Planning for change in the organization is a key responsibility of supervision. 
According to the author, Associate Editor, Supervisory Management, employee resist- 
ance to change is really resistance to unexpected demands made without warning or 
preparation. This is usually a sure indication that the supervisor has failed to plan 
ahead for changes that are scheduled for his department. With technology producing 
improvements every day, handling department changes is becoming an increasingly 
important part of a supervisor’s job. By so em we he can keep unpleasant sur- 
prises to a minimum, work out his problems before he’s under pressure, and prepare 
employees and gain their acceptance of the changes. 


Some types of action suggested to accomplish this preparation of employees for 
change are: (1) training and retraining employees for new procedures, and duties; 
(2) transfers to other jobs; (3) recruiting personnel for company expansion, extra 
shifts, etc., and (4) increased use of communication techniques to clarify changes 
and gain acceptance. All of these should, of course, be planned as far in advance 
as possible and carefully scheduled. In this way the change will be smooth and 
orderly rather than chaotic, and the bugaboo of ‘‘resistance to change’’ will have 


been considerably counteracted. 
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YOU CAN BE ABETTERLEADER. LOUIS CASSELS. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 48, No. 6, June 1960. Pages 80-85. 


To work more effectively in group situations and to demonstrate leadership potential 
a supervisor should check against these qualities: (1) awareness of his own impact 
on a group; (2) insight into the needs, abilities and reactions of others; (3) sincere 
belief in the group approach to problem solving; (4) understanding of what makes a 
group tick; (3) ability to diagnose the ailments of a sick group; and, (6) flexibility as 
a leader or member. Some of these qualities are referred to as ‘“‘sensitivity.’’ Each 
of these six points is developed well and featured by examples of activity. 


On “awareness,” the author makes the point that ‘‘Many people who are alert to . 
human responses in their ordinary business and social contacts become quite insensi- 
tive when they are functioning in a group. They plow ahead, intent on their own role 
or contribution, and never pause to observe the effect of their behavior on the others 
in the group.’’ On “‘flexibility,’’ ‘many different roles must be played in a group 
other than leader and member. For example, a group needs idea givers and idea eval- 
uators;.question askers and information providers; critics and supporters; challengers 
and summarizers; stirrer uppers and peacemakers. . .”” Encourage flexibility and 
change of role in group situations to see how it feels when your role is shifted. 
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DON’T BE AFRAID TO CRITICIZE. B. BALINSKY AND RUTH BURGER. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 1960. Pages 26-32. 


On the theme that people want to know where they stand and that silence is a liability, 
the authors offer very practical counsel about criticizing employee performance: 

(1) keep it impersonal; (2) stick to the facts; (3) spell out a clear-cut remedy; 

(4) choose time and location carefully; (5) avoid wisecracks; and (6) tie up teu ends. 
In carrying it out, don’t rehash your criticism, give the employee a chance to ask 
questions, and let him know that the incident is over and that the next step is to 
resume the road to good work again. 


To be an effective supervisor capable of ‘‘dishing out’’ criticism, you have to know 
(1) the facts about yourself — your own attitudes, mistakes, and relationships, (2) the 
facts about your workers — their expectations, how they react, their individual differ- 
ences, (3) the facts about your objectives — the real purpose you hope to accomplish 
by your criticism, and (4) the facts about your standards — the norms by which you 
assess the performance of your subordinates. Among the errors a supervisor is apt to 
make in regard to his own conduct, the following are cited: blowing up as an error is 
revealed, soft-pedaling or sweetening the criticism beyond recognition, hoarding 
grievances until they are magnified, passing judgment without investigating, exagger- 
ating the error, gereralizing instead of being specific, and focusing on the person 
instead of the act. 
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THE PROBLEM MANAGER. _ S. W. GELL ERMAN. 
Factory Magazine. Vol. 118, No. 3, March 1960. Pages 113-116 


Dr. Gellerman, Psychological Consultant, poses the problems about the problem man- 
ager: Who is he? What makes him tick? He identifies and classifies the problem 
managers in these groups: (1) the "*know-it-all’’ — has a superior attitude, but shrinks 
from actually having to run a tough operation on his own; (2) the ‘‘worry wart’ — trys 
so hard he’s always getting bogged down in extraneous detail or never-ending prepar- 
ation; (3) the “job hopper’’ — is so overwhelmed by emotional stress he unconsciously 
wants to be relieved of his position; and, (4) the "rule follower’ — fears authority so 
much that he falls apart when faced with new situations not found in the book. Dr. 
Gellerman contends that most managerial failures are basically sound, competent men. 
The shortcoming in many cases happens to be lack of confidence — sometimes an 
emotional block. The author discusses in detail the factors involved in the behavior 
of the know-it-all, the worry wart, the job hopper, and the rule follower. 


To put the man back on the right track so that he lives up to his competency and his 
otential, several steps are important: (1) the manager has to recognize his under- 

i ing psychological weakness early enough; (2) management has to be alert to develop 

the potentialities of its managers, and not to blame it all on selection techniques; 

(3) management often has to get involved with personalities to help them overcome 

their emotional blocks, 
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TAKE ACTION TO IMPROVE PERFORMANCE. ERNEST SCHL EUSENER. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 4, April 1960. Pages 16-22, 


The author counsels along this line: ‘‘You can’t improve productivity by driving and 
prodding people to work harder, . . There are always reasons for below-average produc- 
tivity, and it’s the super visor’s rseponsibility to track them down and work out a coursed 
of intelligent action.”” He advises that a supervisor consider these questions when he 
finds a low producer: (1) Is the work reaching the employee in the best possible way, 
so that there are no discouraging delays or hold-ups?; (4) Are you using the right 
materials?; (3) Is the employee using the proper equipment? ; (4) Is the workplace prop- 
erly laid out?; (5) Are your work methods the best for the job?; (6) Are workers properly 
informed?; (7) Do employees have productivity-oriented attitudes?; (8) Are the worker’s 
skills adequate for the job?; and, (9) What other factors might be causing low output? 
Questioning, listening, counseling, consulting your boss — these and other activities 
are necessary in working toward the solution in trying to correct low performance. 
And, it is necessary to keep tabs on performance, and to give credit where due and 
criticism where necessary. 


In summary, Mr. Schleusener points to the two broad problem areas: (1) ‘‘things’’ 
problems — work load, materials, equipment, workplace layout and location, and 
methods; and, (2) ‘people’ problems — information and instruction, attitudes, skills 
and training. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 


WHO RUNS YOUR SAFETY PROGRAM? (STAFF). 
Occupational Hazards. Vol, 22, No, 6, June 1960, Pages 41-42. 


The article deals with the principal question: Are safety directors shouldering buy- 
ing responsibilities (for safety equipment) as they should, or are they handing them 
over to purchasing agents? The case is presented that ‘‘there’s no getting around 
the fact that specifying safety equipment should be a prime part of the safety direc- 
tor’s job. . .No one else knows so much about hazards and ways of guarding against 
them as the safety man. . .No one has a bigger stake in the success of the safety 
program.’’ He must keep posted on new and improved safety products and methods. 
The purchasing agent will often cite the price as the main consideration. But, being 
overly cost-conscious can be a risky business because of the possibility of acquiring 
inferior equipment which fails to perform properly and the possibility of worker 
injury resulting from it. 


It is the responsibility of the safety director, by virtue of his technica] knowledge, to 
inform and persuade the purchasing agent, as well as other members of management, 
about new developments and improved products in safety equipment and apparel. In 
this way he sets the stage for top management’s acceptance of an eventual requisi- 
tion for expenditures.. The main point, however, is that at no point can the safety 
director “tpass the buck’’ to the purchasing agent or to plant management — he has 
final accountability. The article cites seven points in a checklist for buying safety 


equipment, (100-60) 


A PROFITABLE SAFETY PROGRAM. R. E. SLAUENWHITE. 
The Personnel Administrator. Vol. 5, No. 2, Apr-May 1960. Pages 16-17. 


Mr. Slauenwhite describes the experience of his company, Steel Art Company, in 
attempting to sell safety to the workers in view of the frequency of accidents and the 
high compensation costs. The company expanded from about 100 to 675 workers over 
a period of years, As aresult of the safety education program, directed largely 
toward supervisors, there was a substantial reduction in accident rates and in costs 
even in a period in which some 200 new employees were hired. 


Among the measures taken were the following: (1) semi-monthly meetings of supervi- 
sors in each plant, (2) use of safety films, (3) reports of accident cases and analysis 
of causes, (4) encouragement of ideas to improve production methods without adding 
safety hazards, (5) inviting union officials to attend the meetings so that they would 
be cognizant of managment’s problems and those of the worker in the industrial set- 
ting with its safety hazards. 


The author contends that the main focus was on improved supervisory abilities in 
their human relations with the workers. Safety problems are often no different from 
other problems in the plant, and the skills in human relations contribute greatly to 
the solution of these problems. The combination of emphasis on objective examina- 
reed accidents and their causes and good human relations in the work environment 
is advocated. (101-60) 


HOW TO HANDLE THE PROBLEM DRINKER. (STAFF). 
Management Methods. Vol. 17, No. 6, March 1960. Pages 74-82. 


This article is based on a book, The Drinking Problem — and Its Control by Dr. C. A. 
D’ Alonzo, assistant medical director of the duPont Company. Among the key facts 
presented about the problem are these: (1) alcoholics lose from 20 to 30 working days 
a year, (2) alcoholics have twice as many accidents as non-alcoholics, (3) they are 
notably less efficient on the job than non-alcoholics, (4) experience indicates that 
they show very poor judgment, (5) they seriously affect the morale of those around 
them, and (6) the problem of alcoholism costs American business more than one 
billion dollars a year. 


As for positive actions, Dr. D’Alonzo recommends: (1) recognize the fact that alco- 
holism is a disease — and remember that you are not dealing merely with habit, moral 
breakdown or weak willpower, but a disease; (2) get to know the signs of heavy drink- 
ing; (3) keep someone in the company who thoroughly understands alcoholism — a 
physician, a psychiatrist, or a member of Alcoholics Anonymous; (4) make two policies 
clear: first, that plans for rehabilitating the alcoholic employee have management’s 
full endorsement; second, that the man who admits his problem and seeks help to do 
something about it will have the full cooperation of management; and (5) emphasize 
that those who fail after a fair trial will be fired — discharge for failure is a must, 
since those who are threatened but not fired see no real reason to quit drinking. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, SUPERVISION) 


ONE BIG HAPPY FAMILY? M. G. BLANSFIELD. 
Management Review. Vol. 49, No. 5, May 1960. Pages 9-14. 


What appears to be geteatest waety in an organization may often be a cover-up for 
the fact that the individuals within the company are denied the opportunity to express 
their feelings. When this occurs there are hidden signs of conflict which are some- 
times shown through these symptoms: (1) gossip and rumor becomes common; (2) there 
is prevalence of backbiting and character assassination; (3) the organization's commu- 
nication network is slow and unreliable; (4) the rates of absenteeism and personnel 
turnover are high. 


To encourage expression in the company and to remove the hidden signs of unrest, an 
organization should be attentive to these guidelines: (1) recognize that conflict is 
inevitable; (2) recognize that conflict is usually an emotional experience; (3) recog- 
nize that conflict can be constructive; (4) make conflict work for you by bringing it ° 
out into the open; (5) examine the conflict in terms of the opposing ideas, not the per- 
sonalities in back of the ideas; (6) deal with conflict in terms of the facts involved, 
not the emotions; (7) accept the idea that people in conflict are emotional and need to 
express that emotion; (8) set a meeting tone of acceptance and understanding which 
will permit emotional expression; and (10) if emotionality becomes too intense for 
pene on an issue, postpone further discussion until there has been a ‘‘cooling off” 
period. 
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KEY MEN NEED MORE THAN PAY. H. R. DRESSNER. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 48, No. 4, April 1960. Pages 40-41, 112-113. 


Basically, a man seeks recognition — in addition to his regular pay envelope. There 
is need to tap non-financial incentives, and the author lists these among the impor- 
tant categories of noncost incentives: (1) participation in the making of decisions; 
(2) added responsibility; (3) special projects; (4) opportunity to be heard; and (5) more 
prestige in the job. Each of dees is developed and discussed, and examples are 
cited. Get him into the circle of discussion for his contribution on an issue requiring 
a decision; give him an assignment in a special field to diversify what is otherwise a 
job with tasks he has been carrying out for years; tap his critical judgement on special 
projects; provide a chance for him to talk informally with the company’s principal 
officers now and then, or get him in on some brainstorming session; capitalize on real 
status symbols and activities to add prestige to his position. 


“‘Noncost incentives are applied, as are cost incentives, with the ultimate expecta- 
tion that managers will be encouraged to greater and more effective participation in 
business management. Fortunately, the drive for recognition is one of man’s most 


productive drives. . .satisfying this drive invariably brings dividends both to the com- 
pany and the man.”’ 
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HOW TO FIND OUT WHAT YOUR EMPLOYEES REALLY THINK. (STAFF). 
Management Methods. Vol. 18, No. 2, May 1960, Pages 57-61. 


It is a mistake to undertake attitude surveys only when the company is in distress — 
on the contrary, argues the president of the Gillette Safety Razor Company, ‘‘A survey 
of company morale and opinion is like a medical check-up; it gives us a complete pic- 
ture of what our healthy and feeble points are, and we know just where we’re doing 
nicely and where we need medication.’’ The uses of attitude surveys are listed as 
these — to get data for new administration, to measure supervisory effectiveness, to 
feel pulse of things at a time of threatened union activity, to measure the impact of 
policy changes, to strengthen total operations, to utilize as a middle management 
tool, and to cope with growing pains. 


An example of the Science Research Associates technique for constructing a morale 
survey is cited — and shows on which principal elements the particular company 
rated low, average, or high on the profile developed from the composite attitudes 
expressed in the survey. An attitude survey must be undertaken Le ssionally — 
with carefully constructed questionnaire, opportunity to express disagreement with 
things as well as satisfaction, scoring and charting, duration and costs of the survey, 
and consultation. Above all, to make it effective, do these things: (1) tell people 
what's happening; (2) make it anonymous; (3) consider results carefully; (4) interpret 


= confirm validly; and (5) take corrective action to counteract the weaknesses 
shown, 
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MAKE AGGRESSIVENESS AN ASSET. G. S. ODIORNE. 
Nation's Business. Vol. 48, No. 4, April 1960. Pages 102-109. 


When individual aggressiveness gets out of hand it seriously disrupts good human 
relations in the organization. The motives which lead to aggressiveness in a drive 

to accomplishment are these: (1) the desire for power; (2) the desire for a good repu- 
tation; and (3) the desire for wealth. The author develops the theme well in analyzing 
these. While there are various ways of curbing the excesses which lead to over- 
aggressiveness, in the average company a workable method is through informal! chats 
on performance which slide smoothly into more personal aspects of one’s finance and 
personal estate-planning. 


In trying to cure excessive desire for power, try these: (1) associates giving him the 
cold shoulder to show their resentment of his behavior; (2) a knuckle-rapping by the 
boss; (3) when other things fail, try to seek professional advice. Where the desire 

for reputation goes beyond bounds, try these measures: (1) counseling by the boss; 
(2) therapy-centered '‘sensitivity training’’ courses often hold a mirror for such men, 
(3) survey of employee opinion will sometimes startle the man to take stock of himself; 
(4) appropriate measures following performance appraisal; (5) the man’s peers may tell 
him off. Personal chats are the means of counteracting the man with too much desire 
for wealth — showing how personal-estate building can come about through savings, 
insurance, retirement plan, annuities, and personal financial planning, 
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ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS UNDER STRESS. CHRIS ARGYRIS. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 38, No. 3, May-June 1960. Pages 137-146. 


In this sequence to an earlier article on organizational health, the author continues 
with implications of the research in two plants. What are the pros and cons of a man- 
agerial philosophy which holds that the role of top management is to provide the inspi- 
ration and push, with employees left to be apathetic and indifferent as long as they 
are adequate producers? These are the findings in the author’s research studies: _ 
(1) stability, however, is not tolerable to a management whose basic philosophy is to 
grow and develop — if it is to grow and develop, supervisors and workers cannot rest 
on their laurels for they will always be asked to find new ways to cut and control 
costs; (2) under pressure for cost reduction, the company with a ‘‘be nice’’ philosophy 
will encounter these situations: quality of work will decrease among the high-skill 
employees; more mature employees will tend to desire unionization more, be absent 
more frequently, quit in greater numbers, and find it more difficult to achieve their own 
production standards; middle managers will not feel understood by top management and 
will react by increasing the pressure downward; foremen will tend to pass the buck to 
middle managers to take on the responsibility for coercion; and, there will be resent- 
ment, rivalry, and pressures. 


The author features the study with extracts from the workers in the plants which were 
studied, giving the article the note of realism. 
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WHEN YOU AND YOUR BOSS DISAGREE. J.L. JESSUP. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 48, No. 5, May 1960. Pages 98-100. 


Faulty understanding between boss and subordinate is common and is reflected in 
lack of meeting of minds in regard to priorities, job requirements, and problems or _ 
obstacles. The results of a survey of the Foundation for Research on Human Behavior 
cite the extent of such disagreement. 


The author proposes several steps toward better understanding and reconciliation of 
differences: (ly find out how much understanding exists; (2) make a written analysis 
of your job, responsibilities, authority, accountabilities, and work objectives; (3) set 
down what you need to do personally and what can be delegated from among the roster 
of your responsibilities; (4) list criteria to be used by your boss to erenenee zone per- 
formance; (5) list what your boss needs to know to support you effectively; (6) analyze 
how you do your work — especially in communicating your needs and expectations to 
your assistants; (7) ask your subordinates to do what you have already done in the 
foregoing steps; (8) talk it over with each subordinate; and, (9) repeat the process 
about once a year. Conditions change, objectives shift and emphasis is modified from 
time to time, new policies are issued, and new factors enter into the work environment 
— these can impede understanding. The author feels that the approach suggested will 
enable men to allocate their time better, work more effectively, and clear up misunder- 
standings between boss and subordinate through improved relationships. 
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LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN HUMAN RELATIONS. (STAFF). 
Management Record. Vol. 22, No. 6, June 1960. Pages 2-5, 24-33, 


In this round-up of the main presentations on “action research,’’ ‘‘sensitivity train- 
ing,’ and ‘‘simulation,”’ the National Industrial f d he vi 
ing, and “simulation, e National Industrial Conference Board presents the views 
of the panelists. Douglas McGregor chaired the discussion, and the panelists were 
William F. Whyte of Cornell, Herbert A. Shepard of Case Institute of Fechumogy: and 
Lewis B. Ward of Harvard. Whyte presents the experience of an action research pro- 
gram to solve management probiems in a hotel in his ‘‘Applying Research in Human 
Relations;’’ Shepard shows how a management laboratory contributed to a program 

for organizational development in an oil company in his piece on “‘An Action Research 
Approach to Organization Development;”’ and, Ward, in ‘‘The Use of Simulation of 
Business Problems,"’ shows how the research findings on the behavior of managers 
had been obtained from an ‘‘in-basket’’ simulation used for training purposes in a pub- 
lic utility company. 


The presentations as well as the question-answer documentation focus on the roles of 
the personnel director, a laboratory director, line managers, workers, and others. The 
panelists demonstrate experiences of developments in human relations as reflected in 
organizational planning, decision-making, delegation, supervisor-employee relations, 
and other areas. There is increasing evidence of the effort to bridge practical appli- 
cation with theoretical approaches which were formerly in the academic realm largely. 
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BEYOND MOTIVATION. C. L. BERWITZ. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 38, No. 3, May-June 1960. Pages 123-125. 


Mr. Berwitz notes that we may be in erorr in too much spoon-feeding in order to moti- 
vate employees — through over-doing the conditioners such as participation, communi- 
cation, nondirective interviewing, and other means. We tend to give him participation 
rather than to Jet him participate; we communicate at him, and too seldom with him. 

In short,‘ much of it is artificially induced, and we are not moving sufficiently toward 
the self-realized man. 


Among the motivations beyond the customary ones which have been featured in the 
management literature and in company programs, Mr. Berwitz calls attention to these 
as part of a man’s self-realization and growth: (1) by crisis — leaders emerge and 
ranks close to reinforce each other to pull the organization out of a crisis, and this 
brings great satisfaction; (2) by social service — one’s attitudes and outlook change 
as he breaks out of his provincial behavior pattern to contribute to a social service 
of some kind, and the experience is cited of a tough-minded expert when he is asked 
to contribute to the development of a civil service examination, for example; (3) by 
exigency — one rises above his usual ‘‘self’’ when an organization has to implement 
new policies or legislation immediately; (4) by good management — higher motivation 
through sound objectives, good organization, and adequate coordination; (5) by the 


community; and (6) by the joy of work, and the creativity and satisfaction which comes | 


from work. 
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8 TESTS SPOT INITIATIVE. H.R. DRESSNER. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 48, Na 3, March 1960. Pages 104-106. 


To separate the doers from the daydreamers in an enterprise, these eight questions 
provide some tests in finding the man who gets things done: (1) Does he present 
problems or solutions?; (2) Does he use available resources?; (3) Does he know the 
facts?; (4) Are his reports in proportion to results. (5) Does he get discouraged 


easily?; (6G) Does he rattle easily?; (7) Does he finish the job?; and, (8) Does he meet 
deadlines? 


Among ways to recognize the doers, the following are suggested: (1) measure output, 
not noise; (2) look out for the assistant who claims to be a whiz at delegating — he 
may merly be an expert at avoiding work and an overgrown staff often gets that way 
because everybody wants to delegate; (3) a doer won’t run away from details; (4) a 
man is not necessarily a doer who is constantly bustling around — he may just be 
running away from a process that terrifies him — thinking; (5) don’t pin too many hopes 
on the aid who wants to hold group meetings at the slightest provocation — the greater 
the do-it-yourself urge, the fewer the meetings; (6) there is no psychological type 
which characterizes the doers — they come in all shapes and all sizes. 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 


See REDUCE OFFICE TURNOVER. E. A. FLEISHMAN AND 
NIGER. 
Personnel, Vol. 37, No. 3, May-June 1960. Pages 63-69, 


Much of the wealth of information in the typical application blank is wasted or is often 
improperly used. However, there is sufficient evidence to indicate that, properly vali- 
dated and used, the application blank can markedly increase the efficiency of the com- 
pany’s selection procedures. This study describes the way in which the application 
blank used was scored in order to select clerical and secretarial employees who were 
most likely to remain on the job. 


Items’ on the application blanks of 120 women office employees were analy zed to see 
which differentiated between the short-tenure and long-tenure groups. When weighted 
according to experimental results, these items correlated .77 with the tenure criterion, 
and remained .57 when cross-validated with a similar group of 85 employees. Cutoff 
scores were then established based on an inspection of scores made. These proved 
to be successful in selecting and rejecting applicants. Figures and graphs are given 
showing how this procedure was followed. Among the items differentiating between 
the two groups were: local address (city vs. suburb), age 35 or over, age of any 
children, marital status, husband’s occupation, tenure on previous job, present employ- 
ment at time of application, amount and type of outside interests, type of education, 
speaking a foreign language, other members of her family previously employed there, 
and certain skills such as shorthand and typing. 
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SOUND SELECTION: FIRST STEP IN BUILDING AN EFFECTIVE SALES FORCE. 
W. J.-E. CRISSY “AND LAPP. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 25, No. 3, March 1960. Pages 6-10. 


The authors, an industrial psychologist and a professor of marketing, discuss man- 
agement considerations in selection, pre-screening measures, application forms, refer- 
ence checks, interviewing, psychological tests, medical examinations, and review. 
The focus throughout is largely on selection of sales personnel. They stress the 
importance of checking periodically on selection tools and procedures to determine 
their effectiveness and to add further refinements. The section on interviewing is 
particularly well developed in this article. 


As achecklist to determine whether a company’s program needs overhauling in regard 
to selection and training, it is proposed that a company check the following: (1) the 
amount of turnover in the sales force during the past five years; (2) comparison of 
turnover with that of similar companies in the industry or other industries; (3) esti- 
mated sales loss because of territories not being covered while new men are trained, 
former salesmen failing to attain sales comparable to a reasonable potential, and ill- 
will created among buyers by too many salesmen or poor selling methods; (4) checking 
with salesmen to determine what they need to know in order to improve, what support, 
assistance, and training they believe they need. Other checklist items are also 
suggested. 
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ATTACKING THE EMPLOYEE TURNOVER PROBLEM. L. J. BRENNEMAN. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 21, No. 2, April 1960. Pages 129-132, 


Effective reduction of employee turnover calls for strong management leadership and 
critical evaluation of the personnel program states the author, Personnel Director of 
the City of Phoenix, Arizona. The administrative head who is responsible for the 
direction of the personnel program must accept for management the cardinal role in 
solving the problem of turnover. This is necessary, since the heart of this problem 
lies in the development of solid support for an effective personnel program. 


The author believes that there is good turnover control when the annual total resig- 
nations and dismissals are less than 12% of the average total payroll; and, employees, 
including supervisory and administrative personnel, generally manifest genuine inter- 
est and satisfaction in their employment and render satisfactory service. To help 
produce such a staff situation the personnel office must, of course, have formalized 
plans for recruitment, applicant qualification testing, classifying and compensating 
employees, providing for their health and safety, employee development, work methods 
improvement, good communications and recording. More important, however, these 
parts must be related and synchronized if good results are to be expected. Finally, 
there must be considered the role of a management philosophy that uses these several 
programs as tools to build and maintain the kind of highly skilled and stable staff 
that deserves the confidence and support of the public. 
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A PLACEMENT OFFICER LOOKS AT COMPANY “‘LITERATURE.” 
J. L. JOHNSON. 


Jour. of College Placement. Vol. 20, No. 4, April 1960. Pages 43-44, 72-73. 


The Director of Placement, Bureau of Commerce, University of Illinois, has had con- 
siderable experience in monitoring company literature seeking to attract college grad- 
uate recruits. What should be the characteristics of a company recruitment brochure, 
to meet the interests of the individual before his first interview with the personnel 
official or recruiter? Mr. Johnson advises that it should have these features: (1) get 
the reader’s attention — directness, personalized, provocative statements, and good 
format; (2) answer his questions — eas personnel relations policies and services, 
work conditions, stature of the firm and its place in the community, kind of work 
opportunities; (3) stick to the point — company organization and potential employee’s 
place in it, salary and fringe benefits, opportunities through the training program, 
brief historical survey of the company, its headquarters, various locations, products, 
and size, and avoid pointless pictures; (4) be sure the explanations really show — 
clarify, explain, specify — and recognize that the readers want explanations and not 
propaganda; (5) consider the usefulness of the booklet or brochure — for the library, 
for take-home, for exhibit, and other purposes. 


Mr. Johnson also discusses the distribution process, the role of the liaison with the 
placement director, and improvement of the quality of the company literature. 
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COLLEGE RECRUITING. R.L. SHAW. 
Management Review. Vol. 49, No. 5, May 1960. Pages 23-27, 81-84. 


As an official of the consulting firm of McKinsey & Company, Mr. Shaw observes that 
the direct relationship between college recruiting and management development seems 
to escape many executives. They tend to regard recruiting as strictly the province of 
the personnel department. The sub-title of the article links college recruiting to 
‘‘vital first step in management development.’’ In this context, the author ties the 
five factors critical to success in recruiting: (1) determining future manpower needs; 
(2) providing career opportunities; (3) developing effective training programs; (4) main- 
taining consistently high standards; and (5) employing productive recruiters. Each of 
these points is well developed in the discussion. 


In recruiting for college graduates who have potential for eventual place in the larger 
manpower development plans of the company, the recruiter should look for these ele- 
ments: (1) mastery of the scientific method — the process of seeing and solving 
problems; (2) understanding of people and ability to work with them effectively; 

(3) skill in communication; (4) skill in organization; (5) wholehearted application to 
the job at hand; (6) memory. These are drawn, as suggestions, from a roster of 
qualities proposed by Theodore Yntema, Director of Finance, Ford Motor Company — 
as basic skills widely transferable and essential for success in nearly all walks of 
life. 
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HOW TO RECRUIT AND HOLD TECHNICAL PEOPLE. G. R. NORTHRUP. 
Factory Magazine. Vol. 118, No. 3, March 1960, Pages 85-87. 


It is noted that the costs of recruiting an engineer is close to $2,000, considering all 
factors — and since 1958 this figure has probably gone higher. Mr. Northrup, of North- 
rup and Associates (Wayne, Pennsylvania), offers basic suggestions and discusses 
techniques which, through his experiences, ‘Shave resulted in successful staffing at 
low cost, in a short time, and with highly qualified people.’’ A number of illustrations 
of effective recruitment of technical people are cited in the article. 


The “principles”? to start with: (1) streamline the program to cut paperwork — and 
promptly resolve problems that delay decision-making; (2) acknowledge all letters 
within one day of their receipt — give special attention to letters containing resumes; 
(3) establish interview schedules to utilize every minute of time for technical evalu- 
ation of the individual and of the position for which he is being considered; (4) use 
the personal touch and ‘'glad you are here’’ approach — since many times the individ- 
ual goes to great lengths to appear for the interview; (5) aggressively follow through 
after arriving at decisions with technical management, keeping the applicant informed 
as matters progress. Mr. Northrup offers tips on advertising positions, interviewing, 
directing the program, controlling it, and following through. 
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PREDICTING TURNOVER OF FEMALE OFFICE EMPLOYEES, 
M. D. DUNNETTE AND OTHERS. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 23, No. 7, May-June 1960. Pages 45-50, 


This represents a study of predictability of turnover of female office workers and key- 
punch operators in the Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company. It is based on 
the development and use of a weighted application blank technique. The study covers 
an analysis of the weighted applications ie the years 1954, 1955, and 1956. In 
essence, through identification and scoring of certain application form items and com- 
parison of ‘‘long term’’ female employees with others the results and implications 
were obtained. Among the items scored, for example, were source of being referred 

to the company, education, friends employed in the company, reason for leaving last 
job, skills, ownership of personal property such as auto or furniture, major subject in 
high school, marital status, number of positions previously held, and other factors. 


The results point up considerable validity for utilizing the scoring in screening new 
applicants and predicting possible turnover. Among advantages which the authors 
feel accrue from this study of predictability of turnover of female office employees 
are: (1) confirms certain hunches or expectations that interviewers have had; 

(2) uncovers factors which have not previously drawn much interviewer attention; 
and, (3) the technique provides evidence in terms of ‘todds of success’’ in recruiting. 
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APP RA'SAL STARTS WITH HIRING. G.H. SCOTT. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 1, Jan. 1960. Pages 14-20, 


The Personnel Manager, Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., believes that supervisors can 
receive considerable service from methods available in the hiring process. He de- 
scribes some of the appraisal tests and systems of his company: the application 
blank, the job interview, trades tests, psychological tests, physical examination, and 
eee — All of these are intended for the basic purpose of matching the worker 
to the job. 


The article continues with measures utilized in the company beyond the hiring process, 
and discusses merit ratings and appraisals for promotions in this aircraft company. 
In essence, Mr. Scott regards all of this as a continuing process — beginning when 
the individual applies for a job and continues throughout his stay with the company. 


In this continuing process the role of the supervisor is focused as follows: (1) main- 
tain adequate records of employee performance; (2) consult with leadman for their 
observations; (3) maintain a clear-cut organization and see that job duties are prop- 
erly defined; (4) take time to prepare and discuss ratings; (5) follow-up on perform- 
ance; (6) provide opportunities for employees to improve. 
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PLACED OR MISPLACED? H. C. HERZFELD. 
Jour. of College Placement. Vol. 20, No. 3, Feb 1960. Pages 33, 108-110, 


‘The highly-trained professional or technical graduate is often misused or finds his 
talents wasted in our society — a tragic and costly error at any time but particularly 
so today.’’ The evidence of misdirected placement is considerable, and the author 
bases his findings on responses from college graduates in various sections of the 
United States. 


To counteract the situation and improve the potential for better placement, the roles 
of several parties are presented: (1) employers — devise more purposeful employment 
questionnaires and more informative brochures, use more qualified recruiters, and keep 
placement officials informed of changes in the business and in opportunities; (2) busi- 
ness consultants — clarify their objectives as pertained to personnel recruitment and 
make them known to the college placement centers; (3) college placement centers — 
should improve their staffing, revise their registration forms to reflect more signifi- 
cantly their students’ training and qualifications, revamp their libraries, and allow 
employers and candidates to meet in privacy; (4) college faculties — would do well to 
urge stronger student participation in professional societies and in their institution's 
placement programs; and (5) students — should rely more on their own initiative to 
secure adequate vocational information (and, where desirable, psychological 
counseling) before they embark on their careers. 
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NOTES 


SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
(including, JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB EVALUATION) 


DOES A LIBERAL PAID-A3SENCE PLAN ENCOURAGE ABSENTEEISM? 
E. G. GUILMARTIN. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No, 3, May-June 1960. Pages 70-74. 


Liberal paid-absence plans, particularly where hourly paid employees are covered, 
are often viewed with suspicion by management because of the fear that such a plan 
will lead to abuse and increased absenteeism. Trans-Sonics, Inc. introduced such a 
plan three years ago, and this article reports the results of a study recently made to 
determine whether abuse and increased absenteeism actually followed. Complete 
absentee records for a period of 22 months were studied for all 200 employees, 
divided into three groups: production and maintenance hourly paid workers, office 
and engineering, supervisory and professional. 


It was found that supervisory personnel had least time lost, hourly paid workers next, 
and office workers most time lost. (Office workers included a much higher percentage 
of women, who were found to have almost two or three times the absences of men). 

In addition, hourly paid workers were absent about as frequently as supervisory per- 
sonnel, and were not denied leave any more often. These constitute strong evidence 
that hourly paid workers did not abuse the paid absence plan when compared with 
other workers of the company. These figures were also comparable (or lower) when 
compared to three other such surveys reported in the literature and in this article. 


The findings indicate, at least for this company, that a liberal paid-absence plan can 
be administered successfully and need not be abused by their hourly paid workers 
who normally are not covered by such a plan. (121-60) 


A FLEXI3LE APPROACH TO MANAGEMENT JOB EVALUATION. 
M. J. MURPHY. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 3, May-June 1960. Pages 36-43. 


Although managerial, sales, and professional positions are seldom formally evaluated, 
the author maintains that management jobs can be evaluated just as readily and suc- 
cessfully as can manual or clerical jobs. Properly designed and used, both point and 
factor-comparison systems of evaluation will yield good results; even better results 
can often be achieved by using a combination of both concepts. Once the bench marks 
have been established through the point system, then the strengths of factor compar- 
ison come into play. 


The Function Analysis Plan, developed by Smyth and Murphy Associates, has been 
successfully applied to widely varying groups of supervisory, professional and exec- 
utive personnel. This plan uses seven readily measurable factors in evaluating such 
jobs; responsibility for planning, responsibility for knowledge and continuing study, 
responsibility for creative work, responsibility for contacts with other employees of 
the organization, responsibility for contacts with persons not employed by the organi- 
zation, responsibility for administration, and influence on the progress of the organi- 
zation. Using these factors, careful attention must be given to the range of jobs to be 
covered and tothe complex of relationships involved in each factor. The plan then 
uses a two-dimensional grid for each factor which relates the essential features of the 
job. For example, grids are shown which take into account both the scope and com- 
plexity of ‘tplanning’’ and the time span involved. For ‘‘creative work,’’ the grid 
shows both complexity and type simultane ously. (122-60) 


ABILITY VS. SENIORITY IN PROMOTION AND LAYOFF.  D. D. McCONKEY. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 3, May-June 1960, Pages 51-57. 


Seniority by itself is an incomplete criterion. Only when coupled with ability does it 
meet the twofold aim of affording the employee due recognition for his years of service 
while at the same time providing him with an incentive to qualify himself for advance- 
ment. Arbitrators have consistently ruled that the employer has the right to establish 
any criteria for evaluating ability he chooses, so long as the criteria are reasonable, 
pertinent to the job, and are not applied in a discriminatory manner. 


Criteria listed are: Written Tests — It has long been accepted that tests, properly 
administerd and interpreted, are of definite value in evaluating employees. Perform- 
ance Tests — ability on many jobs can also be determined by tests of actual perform 
ance. Cautions and Wamings — An employee’s conduct on the job is part and parcel 
of his ability to perform the job. Commendations — These constitute additional evi- 
dence that the employee is promotable. Age — There are times when this becomes an 
important factor. Experience — One of the more important and pertinent criteria for 
evaluating ability, Production Records — One of the more tangible methods of measur- 
ing an employee’s ability to do a job is his output. Merit Ratings — These are given 
considerable weight by most arbitrators, Education and Training — Must be directly 
related to the requirements of the job. Physical Examinations — May be useful but 
must be applied fairly and consistently. Absence and Tardiness Records — Dependa- 
bility can be taken into consideration as one facet of ability. 
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SNARES AND DELUSIONS IN OFFICE JOB EVALUATION. E. duPONT. 
Management Review. Vol. 49, No 5, May 1960. Pages 15-22 


Various factors produce snares in job evaluation — and among these are lethargy on 
the part of the evaluators after the flurry of the first series of job descriptions, he 
‘*war of words’’ in which there is much about the semantics of ‘‘enriching’’ a job or 
‘weakening’? a job, distortion of the picture by re-evaluating jobs in order to justify 
increases in salary levels, slow action by the evaluating committee, and other snares, 


Mr. duPont provides constructive guides to the writing of job descriptions, the tech- 
niques of the analyst, the criteria in evaluating office positions, and the role of the 
analyst in cases where the act of evaluation is performed by a committee. 


To guard against obsolescence in job evaluation, the author advises: ‘‘Job- evalu- 
ation systems, like job descriptions, tend to become obsolete due to technological 
changes and improved evaluation techniques. It would be wise to take a long, hard 
look at the system from time to time. Don’t wait until someone discovers a reference 
to quill sharpening in the degree definition text to decide that the time has come for 
scrutiny of the entire procedure."’ 
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PAYOFF FOR PERFORMANCE. ARCH PATTON. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Vol. 75, No. 4, April 1960. Pages 48-50, 


The problem is expressed in this way: How to make sure that your bonus plan spurs 
executives to top performance, in line with established company goals? The solution 
is expressed in this way: Tie rewards to specific, coordinated objectives. As one 
who has ranked among the best analysts of executive compensation, Mr. Patton pre- 
sents a strong case in this article. Bonus-paying companies, it is noted, receive a 
better return on investment and show a considerably larger profit increase over a 
longer period than do non bonus-paying companies. 


The author strongly endorses a task-based approach to judging performance of execu- 
tives, since it compels top executives to do those things which are essential to good 
management. It stretches the capacities of individual executives. It produces a good 
environment for the executive team as a whole. Mr. Patton presents, however, the 
advantages and disadvantages, the possibilities and the limitations, of the bonus plan. 
Of particular value are the exhibits on sample annual performance tasks — quantitative 
and qualitative. The examples given refer to a Personnel Director and an Engineering 
Manager. The steps in cask planning are presented well in this sequence: (1) long 
term company objectives, (2) annual company goals, (3) annual functional tasks, 

(4) subfunctional goals. They are clearly but briefly charted. 
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8 WAYS TO LOSE THE RIGHT TO MANAGE. (STAFF). 
Management Methods. Vol. 18, No. 2, May 1960. Pages 50-53. 


This MM staff analysis is based on a recent book published by the Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc. — Management’s Right to Manage by George W. Torrence. 


The eight mistakes are cited as follows with examples of the results — (1) when you 
fail to look ahead — loss of right to call a temporary layoff, loss of the right to fire 
an employee immediately for insubordination, loss of right to lay off senior employees 
temporarily; (2) when you list only part of your rights — loss of right to assign a man 
to another job, to require overtime at will, to have a supervisor perform a small task; 
(3) when you drop negotiation demands — loss of right to restrict a union steward’s 
activity, to interpret an ambiguous clause; (4) when you're careless with contract 
language — loss of right to fill the most responsible jobs with the best men, right to 
schedule a short workweek; (5) when actual practice differs from policy — loss of 
right to demand a full day’s work, loss of the right to promote junior employees; 

(6) when contracts are not clearly explained — loss of right to assign a task not 
included in a job description or to set pay scales for daytime workers; (7) when you 
don’t back up supervisors — loss of right of supervisors to discipline employees, loss 
of right to transfer experienced men to other machines; (8) and, when you summon an 
arbitrator — be sure to narrow the question at issue, to choose carefully the case to 
be arbitrated, and to prepare for a hard fight. 
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NOTES 


TESTS AND TESTING 


(see also — Recruitment, Interviewing, Selection, Placement) 


ABOUT PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS. H. E. YUKER AND 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 3, May-June 1960. Pages 44-50. 


At some point, most companies are faced with the question of whether tests should 

be used as part of the selection process and, if so, which tests. Numerous pitfalls 
await the untrained personnel man in making these decisions: psychological lan- 
guage is often confusing, even ‘‘plain English” is usually misleading, and many com- 
plex and variable factors bear upon the question. Three examples of probable mis- 
takes are described in the article. A number of arguments usually advanced for and 
against tests are also discussed and evaluated, 


The author lists the following guidelines for general use by most companies: 

'1) Tests should be used only when there is adequate evidence that the available 
testing procedures are superior to other available procedures for solving the problem. 
(2) Tests should be used only when their cost can be justified. (3) Tests often do 
give better information than other techniques. (4) Tests should be used only as one 
piece of information. Selection decisions should not be based on test scores alone. 
(5) Tests that can be faked should not be used in selection. (6) Tests must be appro- 
priate to the situation, and must be evaluated independently for each situation in 
which they are used. (7) The selection, administration, and interpretation of psycho- 
logical tests have not yet become such simplified operations that they can be classed 
in the do-it-yourself category. Before embarking on any test program, management 
should take steps to secure qualified, reputable assistance.’ (127-60) 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST DIFFERENCES BETWEEN INDUSTRIAL SALESMEN 
AND RETAIL SALESMEN. MM. D. DUNNETTE & W. K. KIRCHNER. 
Jour of Applied Psychology. Vol. 44, No 2, April 1960. Pages 121-125. 


Results reported here constitute a psychological job analysis of Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Corp. retail and industrial selling. Comparisons made between the two 
groups and between test scores and ratings of selling effectiveness pinpoint traits 
characteristic of and important to success in these fields. This analysis also aided 
in understanding attributes in selling different products and calling on various types 
of customers. 


The successful industrial salesman places heavy emphasis on ingenuity, inventive- 
ness, and the exercise of his wits on his job. This is shown not only by his self- 
description but also by his moderate degree of interest in scientific, technical, and 
roblem solving activities. Finally, it is suggested by the fact that success in his 
industrial selling job is related to the level of his verbal reasoning ability. The 
successful retail salesman, however, places heavy emphasis on planning, hard work, 
and persuading other people to his point of view. This is shown by his self-descrip- 
tion, his higher degree of orderliness, his rather marked (and narrow) pattern of 
vocational interests in the selling and independent business occupations, and by his 
striking rejection of such ‘‘thinking”’ jobs as those related to the technical or phys- 
ical sciences. Success for him is predicted not by a measure of reasoning ability 
but by the level of his motivation toward selling and toward gaining a dominant 
position in interpersonal relationships, (128 -60) 


READABILITY OF WRITTEN TESTS. R.E. CAMPBELL. 
Public Persomel Review Vol. 21, No. 2, April 1960. Pages 121-126, 


If written tests are low in readability, they can hardly be high in reliability or valid- 
ity contends the author, Chief Examiner, Louisville Civil Service Board. If appli- 
cants are unable to comprehend the tests which they are given, then one of the main 
purposes of administering the tests will be defeated. The ideas and techniques pro- 
posed in Thomdike’s Word Frequency Concept and Flesch’s Reading-Ease Method 
were studied and applied on revision of existing written examinations for several 
occupations under the Louisville Civil Service Board. Specific job vocabularies 
were developed and the tests reviewed under a new readability scale. 


Most tests so reviewed were rewritten in shorter and more concrete form . Words were 
chosen based on common usage in the occupation being examined. Results showed a 
high correlation between improvement in content presentation and success in actual 
use. The major advantage of applying readability indexes to written tests is that 
reasonable assurance can be given that the tests are pitched at the educational level 
required in the qualification standards for admission to the examinations. 
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SELECTION OF CREATIVE PERSONNEL. CECIL J. MULLINS, 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 39, No. 1, May 1960. Pages 12-13. 


Predicting how creative a research scientist can be is one of the new selection skills 
still to be learned, states the author, research psychologist at the Personnel Labora- 
tory, WADC, San Antonio, Texas. This article is a report of an attempt to establish 
the validity of some creative tests in a very difficult prediction situation. An effort 
was made to find out how valid several measures of creativity are in a group of 131 
research scientists working for the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
Two criteria of creativity were used in this study: (1) supervisors ratings and (2) num- 
ber of published articles or books. These two criteria were correlated against the 
predictor measures which included a specially devised vocabulary test, an interest 
test, and the following Guilford creativity tests: Word Association, Apparatus, 
Unusual Uses, Common Situation, Plot Titles, Consequences, Social Institutions, 
Brick Uses, and Gestalt Transformation. 


The results of this study indicated a rather low rate of correlation among the criteria, 
This is believed largely due to two factors: (1) the correlations were obtained in an 
already restricted group on the creativity characteristics and (2) the criteria them- 
selves were far from ideal. In view of these two major difficulties in the experimental 
situation, the author believes the results obtained to be quite worthwhile, especially 
in selection situations in which the problem is to select out of a general group those 
who are most likely to be rated high on creativity by their supervisors. 
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THE RELATION OF TEST SCORES TO SALESCRITERIA. T. W. HARRELL. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 13, No. 1, Spring 1960. Pages 65-69. 


Information about 21 petroleum salesmen was used to determine the relation of cer- 
tain test scores to three criteria of proficiency in selling. These criteria were: pro- 
duction records based on a newly-established sales quota system, a special field 
review rating on each man obtained through interviews, and the regular company admin- 
istrative appraisal records. These «:.ter'1 differed considerably among themselves, 
with some agreement only between the sales quota and the field review ratings. The 
sales quota system was more predictable than the other two; it is pointed out that 
luck might account for a salesman having a good score on this criterion. 


Tests which gave sig=ificant differences between high and low producing salesmen on 
the sales quota criterion were the Otis Test of Mental Ability, four scales of the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory (stability, dominance, self-confidence, and aggres- 
siveness), Tact and Diplomacy of the Moss-Hunt Social Intelligence Test, and the 
Sales Manager scale of the Strong Interest Test. Only two test scores were signifi- 
cantly related to the field review criterion — the Canfield Sales Sense, and the Sense 
of Humor scale on the Moss-Hunt. Neither of these was significant on the other two 
criteria. The Otis Intelligence Test was the only one significant on the company 
appraisal system. Of no significance on any of the three criteria were the other scales 
of the Bernreuter, the Moss-Hunt, the Strong Interest Test, and all of the Washbume 
S-A Inventory. 

(131-60) 


SCIENCE AND ART IN CONSTRUCTING ACHIEVEMENT TESTS. L. D. LONG. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 21, No. 2, Apnl 1960, Pages 104-109. 


Test technicians run the risk of inbreeding unless they seed the fresh ideas of the 
subject-matter specialist observes the author, Director, Professional Examination 
Service, American Public Health Association. The increased shift in testing from 
content to process has led to extravagances which provoke entertaining and instruct- 
ive satire as in Whyte’s Organization Man. This has largely been the result of the 
separation of test specialists from cognizant subject-matter specialists. With the 
increased use of testing throughout our entire culture, criticisms that objective tests 
are not valid measures of either content or process, take on added importance. 


The reputation and future of objective testing depends upon the reunion of the test 
specialist and the subject matter specialist. To the greatest possible degree, 
achievement testing must draw on the creative energies of many talents. It is up to 
the test specialist to provide the means for this participation. The objective test can 
be a subtle and penetrating measuring instrument, or as worthless as its critics say. 
The critical fact is that the examinee cannot rise above the quality of the objective 
test. As such, he is at the mercy of the contents and capacities of minds of such test 
creators. Therefore, it is incumbent upon test specialists to use the creative talents 
“2 subject-matter experts to best insure the applicability and validity of the multiple- 
choice test. 


(132-60) 
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COMMUNICATION 


TAKE THE FOG OUT OF YOUR WRITING. A.L. CHAMPLIN, JR. 
Office Executive. Vol. 35, No 5, May 1960. Pages 9-13, 


The author, Assistant to the Director of Public Relations for General Mills, Inc., 

resents his views on the pitfalls which lead to unclear writing and on how they can 
ee overcome. His catchy headings, for example, are — ‘‘When Prose is Too Hard to 
Understand,’’ ‘'The Sum is the Fog Count,’’ ‘*The Blunderbuss Word Scatters Its 
Force,’’ ‘‘Smothered Verbs Make Hard Reading,’”’ ‘‘Time References Not in Logical 
Sequence,’’ and “Keep Words and Phrases in Proper Place.’’ He includes a helpful 
chart on ‘‘word economy’’ to show how unnecessary words can be eliminated by © 
substituting a single word or phrase. 


The pointers which Mr. Champlin offers to take the fog out of one’s writing are these: 
(1) think first, write second; (2) win attention; make your first paragraph an interest- 
catcher; (3) follow through — summarize key points and conclusions as you move along, 
and give your supporting material and your other ideas; (4) be brief; (5) write a con- 
clusion — writing should always end with a purpose; (G6) edit your writing — some 
authorities have said there is no such thing as good writing, there’s only good rewrit- 
ing; (7) check what you have written. Little is said about grammatical skill. To 
communicate forcefully and effectively calls for thought — not grammatical skill. 


(133-60) 


A CAUSE OF COMMUNICATIONS FAILURE. A. K. KORMAN. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 23, No. 3, May-June 1960. Pages 17-21. 


It is observed that management concepts can mean different things at different man- 
agement levels. Do managers in sales, engineering, personnel, finance, and other 
departments respond the same to management words and terms? Through use of the 
Semantic Differential Method, using bi-polar adjectives, aresearch study was under- 
taken on thirty-seven managers (at lower, middle, and top levels) in an electrical 
manufacturing concern. The words or concepts included were: ask, counsel, 
appraisal, opinion, customer, human relations, coffee break, incentives, overtime, 
superior, authority, communications, conference, delegation, expense account, and 
scheduling requirements. Subsequently, these words were added: discipline, quota, 
budget, people, and cooperation. 


The results showed (1) there was not any significant differentiation in the comparison 
of managers from different functional departments; (2) among the managers at different 
levels, there was sufficiently difference in meaning of these terms — incentives, com- 
munication, conferences, quota, cooperation and budget; it suggests that managers 

at different levels probably place different value or emphasis on the same word; 

(3) the differences between the top and middle managers were consistently greater 
than those between the top and the lower managers. This points up the importance of 
middle managers as clear interpreters of policies, orders, and procedures. 


(134-60) 


DO THESE CHARACTERS ATTEND YOUR MEETINGS? (STAFF). 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 2, Feb. 1960. Pages 22-26, 


This article has been adapted from ‘‘Meetings Are What You Make Them,” a supervi- 
sory training pamphlet, by Henry Strauss & Company. ‘‘The one formula that can be 
safely applied to all meetings is that to deal with the problem on the table, you have 
to understand and know how to work with the people around it. It helps to know as 
much as you can about the members of your conference and to plan ways of working 
with them accordingly.’’ 


A very stimulating series of visual presentations and table of observations presents 
the different ‘‘characters’’ at meetings: (1) the overtalkative man, (2) the highly argu- 
mentative man, (3) the quick, helpful guy, (4) the rambler, (5) personality clash 

bet ween two men, (6) the fellow who asks you (the conference leader) for your opinion, 
(7) the obstinate man, (8) the conferee who indulges in side conversation, (9) the 
inarticulate guy, (10) the fellow who comes up with definitely wrong comments, (11) thd 
griper, (12) oe wrong subject conferee — off hoses and (13) the man who won’t talk. 


For each of these characters the table of observations pinpoints why he behaves as 
he does at the meeting and what to do about his behavior in order to deal with it in 
such a way as to continue to carry on the conference profitably. In some cases several 
alternative actions are suggested in regard to what to do about the particular 


character. (135-60) 


NOTES 


TOP BRASS — EMPLOYEESLIKE HEARING FROM THEM. OWENLLOYD. 
Personnel Mgt. and Methods. Vol. 26, Na 240, June 1960, Pages 36-37, 


Shell Oil Company believes in ‘‘top management saying as much as they can as soon 
as they can, “asserts Harry O’Gara, an official of the company’s employee communi- 
cations department. The objectives of Shell are: (1) to inform managers and employees 
currently, consistently, and accurately of Shell’s progress and problems; (2) to consist-| 
ently recognize and enhance the personal dignity of individual employees and their 
work; (3) to gain employee understanding and support for Shell’s position on matters 
wh ye — their interests, Mr. O’Gara regards this as a workable set of objectives 
and policy. 


While the article discusses various communication media, particularly company publi- 
cations, emphasis is placed on the company’s recent establishment of its Management 
Letter — a multilithed news-sheet which can be available at two hours notice and is 
delivered by hand, by air mail, or by wire to field locations. It reaches 450 managers 
and becomes source material for local management letters. 


It is observed that in many firms communication from top brass to lower echelon 
personnel is not as good as it should or could be. 


(136-60) 


STOP MISUSING YOUR MANAGEMENT MEETINGS. 
Factory Magazine. Vol. 118, No. 4, April 1960. Pages 210-222, 


This article is a condensation of a booklet originally published by the Young Presi- 
dents’ Organization, ‘‘Focal Points for Improving Executive Meetings.’’ 


For a productive meeting, the following measures are encouraged: (1) plan to solve a 
problem — not to hold a meeting; (2) use the meeting as a tool; (3) pick each member 
as a resource person — an idea man, the technical expert, the compromiser, represent- 
atives from interested groups, and others; (4) see your meeting as others see it — 
convey the purpose of the meeting clearly and inform them in advance of the problem 
and ask them to do some thinking about it; (5) don’t tolerate late attendance, inter- 
ruptions, etc.; (6) share the responsibility for starting out right; (7) change your leader 
style to fit the type of meeting; (8) harness a variety of skills to get sound decisions; 
( diagnose and treat the meeting’s ‘‘hidden agenda’’ — the things which cause the 
members to withdraw or be unwilling to discuss the matter at this time because of 
other reasons; (10) build a bridge from the meeting to the goal. Basically, consider- 
able planning is needed to make management meetings profitable. In moving from 
agreements to carry-out action, it is important to test the consequences of the agreed 
points, test the understanding and member commitment to what is to be done, and 
planning the next steps on allocation of assignments, coordination, follow-up reports 
or meetings, and schedules. 


(137-60) 


DO YOU KNOW HOW TO GIVE AN ORDER? PAUL PIGORS. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 4, April 1960. Pages 8-15. 


It seems simple enough, cautions the author, yet orders are frequently misunderstood. 
Much of it grows out of misconceptions of authority and order giving, inability to get 
cooperation, and personal resentment. Dr. Pigors cites illustrations of how orders go 
wrong. 


The order-giving process is viewed by the author as comprising seven distinct steps: 
(1) planning — considering what action is needed to get certain results, in quantity and 
quality, within a certain time and within allowable costs; (2) preparing the recipient — 
by continuous teaching and conditioning; (3) presenting the order — briefly and in the 
right tone and manner; (4) verification — to be sure that the worker has listened and 
understood; (5) action — by the worker in carrying it out; (6) follow-up — checking up 
to see whether the right thing has been done, and to check on any unforeseen develop- 
ments; (7) appraisal — reviewing the order-giving process in terms of communication 
effectiveness, performance, and training the employee is receiving. The author 
advises, also: back positional authority with inner authority based on competence 
and understanding, impersonalize authority, and get voluntary cooperation. 


(138-60) 
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CAN COLLEGES TRAIN TECH WRITERS? T. R. TOUW AND S. P. OLMSTEAD. 
Industrial Science & Eng. Vol. 7, No. 3, March 1960. Pages 22-24, 


The authors present an account of a graduate program in technical writing superim- 
posed on an adequate knowledge of science or engineering, conducted at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute within the past five years. The program is based on the educa- 
tional philosophy that technical writing is a distinctive profession, though a relatively 
new one. Technical writing, as a profession, involves editing of technical journals, 
preparation and presentation of research and scientific reports, maintenance of 
manuals of specifications, and other related activities. 


The program is offered as a 16-week course. It includes the study of history of. 
scientific writing, skills in meeting writing problems, awareness of communication 
the ory and effectiveness, writing style, reading speed and comprehension, and other 
related interests. In short, the individual is expected to learn the craft of communi- 
cating through effective writing and editing in the field of science and technology. 
Based on the experience of the past five years, the RPI officials are convinced that 
education rather than training is what is needed — not an easy road to training in 
technical writing, but education at a st en level in communicating effectively. 
They feel that colleges can train technical writers, and that technical writing is an 
emerging profession. 


(139 —60) 


HOW TO PLAN AN EFFECTIVE SALES MEETING. (STAFF). 
Management Methods. Vol. 18, No. 1, April 1960. Pages 98-100. 


A checklist for making the most of sales meetings, developed by Porter Henry & Com- 
pany, sales and marketing consultants, is presented in this article. The checklist is 
comprised of some thirty questions and many points of reminder, under these broad 
headings: (1) clarify your objectives — what you want the men at the meeting to know, 
understand, believe, and do — and plan to evaluate the meeting in terms of these 
objectives; (2) ask the basic questions — the kind of meeting you have in mind, the 
extent of expected participation, creating advance interest, materials and resources 
needed, and other questions; (3) line up personnel — who is to be there and what is 
each man to do; (4) set up script and meeting plans — consider whether there will be 
formal speeches, free-wheeling discussion, role-playing situations, use of visual aids 
— and whether and to what extent any rehearsal has to be planned to insure smooth 
running of the meeting; (5) meeting room and equipment checklist; (6) films; (7) tape 
recorders; (8) charts; (9) blackboards; and, (10) equipment for the conference leader. 
Throughout one finds a comprehensive checklist. 


You can get the wrinkles out of your sales meetings by giving people a checklist of 
things to do, and then make sure that they are done. Some may seem obvious, but 
they are the kind of things that often are forgotten and impair the effectiveness of the 
meeting. 


(140-60) 


CREATIVE THINKING — WHERE ARE WE GOING? J. S. MNSTON. 
Personnel Administrator. Vol. 5, No. 2, April-May 1960. Pages 43-44. 


The author identifies creative thinking as (1) the ability to create, to be imaginative, 
and (2) the ability to analyze and to develop value judgments. He summarizes the 
pie Pia mace which are negativistic and which hamper the exercise of creative 
thinking in an organization — ‘‘Let’s wait on it,’’ ‘‘We’re just not ready for that,’’ ‘tA 
good idea but management will never go for it,’’ ‘‘Why don’t you go back and reconsider 
the problem.’’ Too often, unfortunately, companies are looking for persons with value 
judgments similar to those of management rather than imagination or initiative. 


Mr. Winston presents strong reasons for support of creative thinking and ‘‘brainstorm- 
ing.”’ Personnel should be allowed to verbalize ideas without the straight-jacket of 
convention, status, or custom in the organization — if the brainstorming session is to 
be productive. The climate must be set to think creatively in a group situation and to 
encourage positive thinking on a problem. We foster creative thinking in all kinds of 
enterprises and settings, yet somehow we are slow to foster it in company life. Man- 
agement would do well to try to tap the unused talent and ideas which its personnel 
have, for it would find many a creative idea germinating to show new ways of handling 
outmoded methods or procedures in company matters. 


(141-60) 


NOTES 


YOU CAN MAKE THE BOSS LISTEN.  R. S. HALL. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 48, No 4, April 1960. Pages 60-64 


Executives who have developed their talents of persuasion mention seven ingredients 
of success in selling ideas to top management: (1) catch the interest of top manage- 
ment — ideas are most likely to be sold when top management interest is aroused; 

(2) recognize the importance of timing — the timing of a proposal has an important 
influence on the receptivity afforded a specific idea; (3) conceal pride of authorship 
— ideas can be more readily sold when they can be found in the mind of a top manage- 
ment executive himself or associates in whom he has confidence, so by some vari- 
ation in application relate the idea to a suggestion which the superior had previously 
mentioned at one time; (4) avoid the jargon of the specialist — the idea must be in 
language understandable to the man who will make the decision; (5) present a balanced 
proposal — a proposal which shows evidence of a complete and thoughtful coverage of 
the subject, concisely stated, is more readily acceptable by the superior; (6) learn 
where to compromise — acceptance is enhanced when you know what compromises 
might be acceptable without doing damage to the idea; (7) avoid an unfavorable deci- 
sion — leave the door open for another time if the idea is not acceptable at first, but 
avoid leaving with an unfavorable decision — there is a chance for a representation 
later if an unfavorable decision is avoided. 


A number of useful examples are cited throughout the article. 


(142-60) 


COMMUNICATING THE FINDINGS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN 
INDUSTRY. T.M. HIGHAM. 
Occupational Psychology. Vol. 34, No. 1, Jan. 1960. Pages 38-44. 


The industrial psychologist has two ‘‘communication’’ problems: a technical problem 
concerned with the design of his research and presentation of results, and a human 
problem of getting-action taken by others as a result of his findings. Although he may 
have a hand in forming policy, the industrial psychologist does not make policy. He 
advises on the most appropriate ways of improving efficiency and satisfaction at work 
— through selection, training, equipment design and layout, and planning work methods 
and conditions. 


The status of the psychologist depends on the value ascribed by the firm to his 
function; his prestige on how he carries out that function and so fills his role. He 
should be entitled to be heard by reason of knowledge or expertmess; this type of 
‘‘authority’’ is vested in a person and not in the position he occupies. Status carries 
weight, but prestige in the eyes of managers in the company must be earned. Without 
acceptance - is unlikely to be listened to and he will ‘a a failure in his attempts to 
communicate. The psychologist in industry must always be aware of the purpose of 
his firm and his own function within it. He cannot become too absorbed in research as 
such. He must draw on his training in learning whom to convince and how, in introduc- 
ing new information gradually and linked to what is already known, in using language 
and words familiar to his audience. 

(143-60) 


HOW TO ACTIVATE THE QUIET MAN IN THE CONFERENCE. 
F. A. DePHILLIPS. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 4, April 1960. Pages 34-40. 


A primary purpose of conferences is to teach people how to think clearly and to 
develop decisive abilities to solve problems. Experience in conducting conferences 
in business and in universities have convinced the author, Professor of Personnel 
and Industrial Psychology at New York University, that the most glaring failure of the 
conference method resides in the accepted concepts and nature of the conference — 
which have not been basically altered in the last twenty-five years. One of the evi- 
dences of the grooved and automatic nature of habits is the quiet man, present at 
every conference, who does little or no participating. If this quiet man is to become 
unquiet, the approach to conference techniques must be altered in the direction of 
greater 


The viewpoint of the author is that the quiet man as well as all other conference 
participants need a more controlled and guided as well as permissive climate. Such 

a technique is ‘‘The Forced Response Conference Method,’ the purpose of which is 
to control and force the participants in a conference to respond and enter into active 
discussion. Specifically, the method seeks to force the quiet man to alter and change 
his mental habits slowly and gradually. The article concludes with a list of illus- 
trative applications of this method for guidance of the conference leader. 


(144-60) 
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MERIT RATING, PERSONNEL EVALUATION, COUNSELING 


WHAT SHOULD RATINGS RATE? A. C. MACKINNEY. 
Personnel. Vol. 37, No. 3, May-June 1960. Pages 75-78& 


The various methods of making ratings (ranking, scaling, paired comparisons, forced 
choice, etc.) only tells us bow to make ratings, they do not tell us what torate. The 
basic alternatives are either rating actual performance or rating various “‘traits’’. 
Traits themselves have no objective reality; they are verbal summaries for a general 
area of behavior. The only way they can be known is by inferring something about 
them from something else that is objective. But what is this something else, other 
than performance? Why, then, should we bother with mere inferences when we can 
make our judgments about the performance itself? 


In contrast to traits, performance actually exists and can be readily observed, although 
there may well be considerable disagreement between observers. This, however, is 
preferable to deciding what specific behaviors would give indications of certain traits, 
observing an adequate sample of such behaviors, deciding the degree to which each 
reflects the trait, drawing many inferences from this, and then combining them into an 
overall impression of the ‘‘trait’’ verbal summary. 


What should be done is to describe the job in precise terms of what is done in 
carrying it out, observe these various elements of performance, and then rate these 
elements of performance. It is not claimed that all other problems will vanish if this 
approach is used, but it is maintained that better ratings would result than are now 
usually obtained. 

(145-60) 


APPRAISAL PLAN FEEDBACK. E. W. AMUNDSEN. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 3, Mar. 1960. Pages 7-11. 


The feed-back to management of the supervisors’ appraisal reports of recent trainees 
is frequently the missing link between finding out the personnel ‘‘needs”’ of your 
organization and setting in motion plans to improve the employees’ performance. In 
this article, the author, Training Supervisor of the National Lead Company of Ohio, 
describes how the salaried employees appraisal reports are analyzed, responses 
classified, and a report prepared for members of that firm’s management. These 
reports relate to employee weakness in both ‘'personal’’ and ‘‘technical’’ areas and 
suggest employee improvements. The significant weaknesses reported under the 
‘‘personal’’ category were those akin to ‘‘human relations’’ and ‘‘communications.”’ 


Under this plan each division of the organization is analyzed for particular short- 
comings and results fed back to management. Divisional reports contain specific 
suggestions for improvement. Each supervisor reviews and follows-up on the sugges- 
tions for improvement of his employees. This appraisal-developmental plan operates 
on a two-year cycle. On even years a complete appraisal is made by the supervisor 
and an appraisal interview meeting held with the employee. On odd numbered years, 
the previous year’s appraisal report is reviewed along with the feed-back information 
and a review interview is held with the employee. In this manner, a steady flow of 
valid information is given to top management on trends in employee development and 
staff effectiveness. 

(146-60) 


SUCCESSFUL APPRAISAL OF EXECUTIVE PERFORMANCE. J. A. LITTERER. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 4, April 1960. Pages 30-33. 


At the heart of many executive development programs lie some type of an appraisal 

sy stem used to evaluate the performance of the executives in the program. All too 
often, however, such appraisal programs exist more in form than in fact or no one pays 
much attention to the results, The reason for such failures is due to lack of support 
by either (or both) the supervisor making the appraisal and the subordinate whose 
performance is being evaluated. This lack of support is attributed to two causes: 

(1) the appraisal program does not produce the results intended, and (2) they are 
afraid of the program or at least of using it. 


The author, Assistant Professor of Management, University of Illinois, believes that 
the executive appraisal problems can be handled in two training programs. One is for 
the superior making the rating to indoctrinate him with meaning of the appraisal pro- 
gram and the methods of making accurate appraisals. This emphasizes exercises 

and role playing as extremely useful training devices, particularly on the reduction of 
rating biases and handling counselling sessions. The second is for the ratee to in- 
form him of what the program was to accomplish and how it operates. This uses the 
mock appraisal interview to give experience in such situations and thereby make the 
rated more relaxed and receptive for the real session. 


(147-60) 
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SOME SUPERVISORY PROBLEMS IN APPRAISAL INTERVIEWING. A. R. SOLEM. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 23, No. 3, May-June 1960. Pages 27-36, 


The objective of this research study was to determine what relationships, if any, 
exist (a) the telative amount of talking done by the superior and subordinate, (b) the 
type of motivation used by the superior toward inducing development, and (c) the 
effects of both factors combined on the outcome of the appraisal interview process. 
Analysis of 75 appraisal interviews, using a standard problem and role playing pro- 
cedures as the experimental method, showed the following results: (1) more than 
two-thirds of the interviewers impaired the process and outcomes through talking too 
much, or tendencies toward use of negative motivationai procedures, or both; (2) only 
one interview in eight, as judged by favorable process and outcome factors, was 
optimally conducted; (3) to the extent that the interviewers were representative, and 
employee development is the objective of appraisal interviews, interview training 
appears to be widely needed and should utilize methods which provide for the develop- 
ment of new attitudes and skills. 


The account presents the methodology of the research study in detail, and includes 
statistical summaries and comparisons as exhibits. 


(148 -60) 


CONSTRUCTION AND REVIEW OF AN APFF A\ISAL SCHEME FOR 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF. W. J. BYRT. 
Personnel Practices Bulletin. Vol. 16, \o. 1, March 1960. Pages 5-13, 


The author presents an account of how an appraisal system was launched in the man- 
agement of a large Australian manufacturing firm employing about 100 professional 
personnel. In comparing the appraisal results for 1957 a 1959 the following findings 
are reported: (1) ‘torganization of work,’ ‘‘direction of staff’? and ‘‘control of job’’ 
— to measure managerial skill as distinct from professional skill among the 
officials reported on in the survey; (2) individual qualities which had the greatest 
influence on over-all evaluation were ‘‘organization of work,’’ ‘‘direction of staff,’’ 
“‘control of job,’’ and ‘development of new methods;’’ (3) although there were fairly 
strong relationships both between qualities and between some qualities and overall 
evaluation, these were not so close as to suggest that the reporting was suffering — 
from the ‘thalo effect.’ Other findings on improvement and refinement of the appraisal 
system are alsonoted. The article features as an appendix an exhibit of the appraisal 
form which was utilized. 


As amember of the Department of Labour and National Service, the author assisted 
the company in introducing the appraisal scheme, and the article provides the histor- 
ical background of the original study, introducing the system, and reviewing the 


results during 1957 and 1959. 
(149-60) 


HOW AM! DOING? (GETTING READY FOR APPRAISAL). 
D. E. BALCH AND H. F. DAVIDGE. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 5, No. 4, April 1960. Pages 2-7. 


This article is done for General Mills by Mr. Balch and adapted by Henriette F. 
Davidge of General Electric Company. The ‘‘How-Am-I-Doing’’ program has been 
prepared tohelp supervisors increase their professional skill in discussing matters 
with their subordinates frankly, openly, and fairly. The basic plan is that, at the 
beginning of the year, each employee makes a list of work objectives and standards 
and a program of self-improvement for the year. Then he and his supervisor discuss 
and reach agreement on them. At the end of the year, they compare the employee’s 
accomplishments with his objectives. (The first year’s talk is the comparison of per- 
formance and general expectations, if no previous targets have been set.) The authors 
resent, at the outset, two reasons often expressed for objecting to appraisals: 
fa) some managers object to appraisal talks on the ground that there isn’t time; and 
(b) some managers object to appraisals for the reason that they feel the problems will 
be forgotten or will solve themselves and that, if brought out into the open, they will 
become worse. Both objections are tersely answered. 


Through a series of visuals and brief comments, the article presents the highlights 
for these steps inthe appraisal: (1) prepare the facts; (2) decide on your goal; 
(3) plan what to say; (4) plan how to say it; and (5) have a helpful attitude. 


(150-60) 
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TRAINING 


(see also EXECUTIVES: DEVE LOPMENT 
SUP ER VISORS: DE VELOPMENT) 


THE FUNCTION OF TRAINING IN AN ORGANIZATION, P. C. BUCHANAN. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 4, April 1960. Pages 53-63. 


The author, Research Associate, Employee Relations Division, Esso Standard Oil Co. 
contends that most people in industrial training would agree that the broad aim of any 
training program is to enhance the organizations’ capability of attaining its goals. 
Thus training involves bringing about changes in people’s behavior or an organiza- 
tion’s activities. Many questions arise on this simple proposal culminated by ‘‘can 
training become a field of practice which as its own body of theory and knowledge 
from which answers to basic questions can be derived?”’ It is the purpose of this 
article to attempt to provide answers to this and similar questions, 


A model or conceptual frame work is developed for viewing the function of planned 
social change, with training being considered an aspect of planned change. Such 
development of theoretical models has been found helpful in other areas of manage- 
ment science, and their use by the scientist is based upon sound psychological 
theory. By its use here, some key goals in training have been presented: (1) each 
of the kinds of trainees should have a clear perception of his organization’s role, 
(2) each trainee should have an interest in and a means for testing his perceived 
against his ‘‘actual’’ role, (3) each trainee should have a clear image what he would 
like his role to be in relation to the rest of the organization, (4) each trainee should 
have a plan for moving from the actual role behavior toward the ideal role, and 

(5) each trainee needs to have sufficient courage to try to move toward his ideal. 


(151-60) 


HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING AS MANIFESTED IN AN INTERVIEW SITUATION. 
N. R. F. MAIER AND L. R. HOFFMAN. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 13, No. 1, Spring 1960. Pages 11-30. 


This study was designed to determine whether the behavior of trainees in a particu- 
larly difficult role-playing interview could be improved through their experiences in 

a human relations course. Three groups of students were involved. Group 1 received 
lectures on causation and attitudes. Group 2, in addition, had lectures on democratic 
leadership and on a number of other topics in psychology, and participated in weekly 
role-playing cases involving group decision. Group 3, further, was introduced to the 
topic of nondirective counseling in the lectures and given practice in reflecting 
feelings. The evaluation instrument used was a role-playing interview situation 
which had been shown to be a difficult interview to conduct because it usually degen- 
erated into an argument based on attitudinal differences. Group 1 was tested during 


the second week of the course, Group 2 during the eleventh week, and Group 3 in 
the thirteenth week. 


Improvements in interviewing behavior asa result of training were evidenced by 
significant changes in the ability of members of Group 3 to listen and accept feelings 
of others. The results suggest that the typical human relations training course is 
neither long enough nor does it include enough skill training to enable trainees to 
develop the skills that will change their behavior significantly. 


(152-60) 


NEW HORIZONS FOR TRAINING DIRECTORS. R. T. LIVINGSTON. 
Jour, Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 3, Mar. 1960. Pages 16-25. 


The author, Professor of Industrial and Management Engineering at Columbia Univer- 

sity, urges training directors to forget the limitations that the word ‘‘training”’ places 
upon their imagination and preferment. Rather, the total responsibility of the training 
director is seen as four-fold: (1) training, (2) education, (3) developing, and (4) inter- 
communication. Each of these program facets is discussed, with primary emphasis 

on the last. 


The author contrasts the following definitions: ‘’Training means the learning of 
certain skills and abilities and growth of certain, perhaps minimum, proficiency in 
their use.”” On the other hand, ’'Education means the exposure to and the acquiring 
of familiarity with an under standing of specified areas of human knowledge, experi- 
ence and beliefs.’’ ‘‘Development”’ is then defined as growth — growth in any dimen- 
sion, but basically and properly the development of effective human beings. The 
article concludes with the observation that the Training Department is the only cog- 
nizant one with the ability to create the climate in which effective intercommuni- 
cations can be developed. It’s up to the Training Director to see that information can 
flow upward to inform top management and downward to encourage the employee to 


higher productivity. 


(153-60) 
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DECISION SIMUL ATION FOR TOP MANAGEMENT TRAINING. 
J. W. ZIMMERMAN AND SEYMOUR LEVY. 


Jour, Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 5, May 1960. Pages +11, 


The development and application of mathematical simulation to the training process 
represents a refreshing major change and addition to the standard conference-work- 
shop, presentation-discussion, and case study approaches. This article concerns a 
description and evaluation of the application of simulation training to the upper man- 
agement levels in The Pillsbury Company. This technique encouraged tremendous 
interest and problem-solving activity on the parts of participants. The authors sensed 
greater fulfillment of course objectives through means of simulation than they believed 
could have been obtained through the usual management training approaches. 


The future of decision similation for management development appears unlimited. It 
has demonstrated its value in both middle and top management. Its application in 
such areas as sales managers, first-line supervisors, foreman, and functional skills is 
only beginning to be appreciated. The article concludes on this prediction: ‘‘As the 
complexity of American business and its management increase and we face a growing 
challenge from other political-economic systems, simulations may well provide the key 
to re ee the caliber of technical, operating and administrative managers which 
we so vitally need.” 


(154-60) 


A DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR PERSONNEL TECHNIGANS. 
J. F. FISHER AND N. D. GARDNER. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 21, No. 2, April 1960. Pages 110-113. 


The authors, both staff members of the California State Personnel Board, contend 
that a systematic approach, geared to the individual’s needs, produces well-rounded 
personnel practioners. The training need of the California State Personnel Board is 
primarily one of on-the-job training for highly qualified but inexperienced young em- 
ployees to give them specific preparation for the kind of work required by the Board. 
A training task force faced and met this problem by analyzing the several agency 
needs and recommending a comprehensive program to meet them. All levels of Board 
supervision participated in the development and implementation of this plan. 


The essence of this Personal Development Plan is a three-way responsibility — 

(1) The individual has a responsibility for his own development; (2) Each manager 
and supervisor has a responsibility to promote and encourage the development of each 
of his subordinates and to make it possible for employees to develop themselves; and 
(3) The organization as a whole has res onsibility for encouraging and holding all 
managers accountable for developing a ‘‘climate’’ which provides a continuing supply 
of qualified individuals at each level. The overall success of the plan has been vali- 
dated by the continuing high caliber of the Board personnel. The prime difficulty in 
its operation, however, has been experienced by some supervisors in attaining the 
degree of competence in on-the-job coaching methods that is necessary to derive full 
benefits of this part of the program. (155-60) 


IS TRAINING A PROFESSION? G,.L.LIPPITT AND LESLIE THIS. 
Jour. Amer, Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 4, Apr. 1950. Pages 3-10. 


In answering the question, the authors examine the training endeavor in light of 
criteria suggested by the National Educational Association’s Division of Field Serv- 
ice. A profession is marked by the following criteria: (1) Involves activities essen- 
tially intellectual; (2) Commands a body of specialized knowledge; (3) Requires ex- 
tended professional preparation; (4) Demands continuous in-service growth; (5) Affords 
a life career and permanent membership; (6) Sets up its own standards; (7) Exalts 
service above personal gain; and (8) Has a strong, closely-knit professional a 
tion. As a result of this analysis, it is stated that training has not yet reached pro- 
fessional status. 


There is ample indication that training, ill-defined as it is, has good acceptance in 
many organizations. Sometimes it is basically accepted, but too often its presence 
is merely tolerated by line management because ‘‘training is the thing to have in 
modern business.’’ The leaders in the training field, so state the authors, cannot 
rest their professional case on evidence designed merely to protect the status quo. 
They must stop proclaiming that ‘‘we are a profession’’ and instead make some 
beginnings, some actions, some planned charting that will advance the efforts to 
give training true professional status. 


(156-60) 
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JOB OPPORTUNITIES AND STATUS OF TRAINING PERSONNEL. 
H. §. BELMAN AND J. E. BLIEK. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 5, May 1960. Pages 40-50. 


This report, the sixth of a study of the status and functions of training departments 
in business, industry and government sponsored by the Professional Standards Com- 
mittee, ASTD, discusses job opportunities for and status of training personnel. This 
is done in separate categories, even though there may be a relationship between the 
two subjects. The authors, both of Purdue University, have organized the article into 
five parts: (1) introduction, (2) promotion opportunities, (3) transfer opportunities, 

(4) financial status, ‘and (5) conclusions. Statistical tables are included to illustrate 
the presentations made in the various sections. 


The conclusions of this report that are regarded as valid by the authors are: 

(1) opportunities for promotion within the training function are present, but not con- 
sistent throughout the field; (2) it is definitely evident that training specialists are 
not barred from ——- to higher level positions in other functional areas of any 
organization; (3) training specialists appear to be looked upon as versitile, adaptable 
individuals who can be used in many ways in an organization; (4) reports of salary 
comparisons indicate that training specialist of all types and levels are in a favorable 
status situation; and, (5) the professional standing and general prestige of an occupa- 
tion are not measured only in terms of promotion opportunities, administrative respon- 
sibility, financial remuneration, or other evidences of material well-being. 


(157-60) 


AN EXPERIMENTAL EVALUATION OF MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT. 
T. A. MAHONEY AND OTHERS. 


Personnel Psychology. Vol. 13, No. 1, Spring 1960. Pages 81-98. 


The Management Development Laboratory of the University of Minnesota’s Industrial 
Relations Center recently completed the evaluation of a management training program 
conducted within a large industrial organization. All second Tevel managers taking 
the course (about 64) were divided into five groups of about 12 each for training. 
Three criteria were used to evaluate the course: (1) A special test of knowledge of 
the concepts and principles taught in the course; (2) Written analyses of management 
cases; and (3) A special scale measuring appreciation and sense of responsibility 
for self-development. 


This analysis indicates that the management training course was partially successful 
in achieving its objectives. Significant improvements in ability to apply a special 
analytical approach and in attitudes toward self-development were associated with 
the training. No significant improvements in knowledge of management principles or 
in the intensity of case analysis were achieved. Overall results also suggest that 
the case approach may be inappropriate for teaching management concepts and prin- 
ciples. In general, the course instructors scored no higher on the criterion medsures 
than the experimental and control groups prior to training. This would suggest that 
the instructors were not prepared adequately. The attempt to involve superiors of the 
participants in the training program apparently had no effect upon the achievement of 


immediate training objectives, and many participants did not complete their readin 
assignments. (158 


EVALUATION: A TRAINING DILEMMA. L.K. RANDALL. 
Jour Amer, Soc. Training Directors Vol. 14, No. 5, May 1960, Pages 29-35, 


“‘Does the training officer evaluate to refine his program or merely to see it survive?” 
asks the author, affiliated with Employee Selection and Research, American Airlines. 
In contrast to the previous situation, training evaluation has attracted far more serious 
attention during the past five years. This increasing inquiry by management as to the 
effectiveness of its expenditures for training has had to differing diagnosis concerning 
evaluation. Three basic divisions have resulted: The ‘'negativists” who claim that 
evaluation of formal training is either impossible or unnecessary; the ‘‘positivists’’ 
who believe that scientific evaluation of training results is the only answer, and the 
frustrates” who recognize the inevitability of evaluation but have not arrived at any 
definite method of accomplishing the inevitable. 


The two approaches to training evaluation are: (1) the ‘‘survival’ approach generated 
by pressure (often of a budgetary nature) exerted on the Training Division, or (2) the 
refinement”’ — which usually can be attributed to an improvement nature. 
The author emphasizes the preferability of the second of these approaches — both 
from an actual measurement viewpoint as well as a technique for program fulfillment. 
If training officers faced by a ‘‘survival’” situation had earlier used the refinement 
type of evaluation, they probably would have eliminated the necessity for such last- 
ditch defensive studies that are doomed to failure even before they are initiated. 


(159-60) 


NOTES 


GAINING ACCEP TANCE FOR TRAINING FROM MANAGEMENT AND TRAINEE, 
T. K. MITCHEL SON. 
Personnel Administrator. Vol. 5, No. 2, April-May 1960. Pages 33-36, 


The term “‘acceptance,’’ cautions the author, means more than approval or an o. k, 
from management — it means that management understands, believes in, and agrees 
with the program, and that it is willing to demonstrate its active support in behalf of 
the program. Unfortunately, too often we get a ‘‘go ahead” sign for 2 training program, 
but do not get the favorable attitudes that should go with it. 


Mr. Mitchelson outlines a number of suggestions as to how to gain acceptance — 
before, during, and after the program. In the before stage, he advocates discussion of 
training needs with many officials, visits with officials at all levels, having manager- 
ial personnel serve on a training committee, having managers visit programs of other 
companies, encouraging them to be active in the selection of trainees, and attaining 
effective communication in regard to the program. In the during stage, have top 
officials ‘kick off’’ the opening sessions, invite them to visit classes occasionally, 
encourage them to contribute by taking part in the program, discuss progress of the 
program with management officials, and have them in on the final session as may be 
appropriate. After the program — work with management in determining the effective- 
ness of the program, have it share in the evaluation, and highlight successful results 
of the training program. 


(160-60) 


LET'S GET MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT BACK ON THE TRACK. 
T. H. JOHNSON, JR. 
Management Review. Vol. 49, No. 6, June 196 Pages 16-22, 


The author feels that many management development programs are inappropriate, 
inadequate, and economically wasteful. Too often this grows out of the bandwagon 
psychology of doing it because the other company does it. Mr. Johnson’s criticisms 
are also directed toward wrong premises, over-simplification of executive responsibil- 
ities, too much in the way of courses and lectures, and directing the training toward 
the wrong employees. 


We must place our time and endeavors at the disposal of the industrious, the capable, 
and the ambitious men with executive potential. We must put a higher premium on 
actual experience in the job and bridge, better than we now do, the off-the-job train- 
ing with the realism of managerial duties in the company. Our objectives must be in 
larger manpower needs and planning, consistent with company plans for expansion and 
diversification — and to identify in over-all planning the managerial positions and 
needs of the future. At the same time we must help managers, who have certain 
weaknesses or who lack certain skills, to fill these gaps for better performance in 
their present jobs. Internal development, better communication, focus on motivation, 
measurement of results, and continuous planning and development — these are needed 
to put us back on the track in sound management development. 


(161-60) 


EVALUATION OF UNIVERSITY EXECUTIVE PROGRAMS. 5S. G. HUNERYAGER. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 14, No. 3, March 1960. Pages 37-42, 


In a survey of sixty firms which utilize university programs for executive development 
of company officials, the author asked the companies to list what they felt were the 
principal values of such executive programs. Ranking highest among the values 
derived, according to the survey responses, were: (1) the broadening of a man’s con- 
cept of management; (2) the association with men from other companies. There follow- 
ed other gains — such as an increase in general management skills, and personal 
stimulation and self-improvement. Among the disadvantages which were mentioned 
most often by the companies were: (1) loss of the services of a key executive for the 
duration of the course; (2) the problem of the ‘‘favored person’’ label placed on these 
executives by others in the company; and (3) difficulties in selecting the executives 
for the program. 


Dr. Huneryager concludes that most firms emphasized that their major interest in such 
university programs is due to the fact that these courses stress a general approach 

to the management process, and that university development should supplement and 
assist what may be termed normal, on-the-job deve lopment. 


(162-60) 
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Industrial Relations News IRN SPECIAL REPORT 


How To Make The Company Cafeteria Pay Off 


Roast goose a la Bohemia. English plum pudding flambé. Scandinavian egg nog. 
Bohemian apfel strudel. These exotic dishes, suitable for a gourmet's palate, 
were recently featured on the cafeteria menu at the Hawthorne Works, Western 
Electric Co,, Chicago. Their preparation was carefully supervised by Chef 
John Herman, who makes sure there's enough to go around for some 36, 000 
employees each day. Herman, apprenticed in Switzerland, served the kings 

of Spain, Greece, and England, Today, he's part of a growing management 
effort to feed employees as though they were kings. 


In-plant feeding today is big business. Industrial restaurants have increased 500% 
since the end of World War II. One U.S. Agriculture Dept. study indicates that 83% 
of new plants have food services of some kind. This compares with only 22% back in 
the 1920's. The increase is part of the general growth of fringe benefits for the 
American worker, Corporations, apparently, have found one way to a worker's 
heart is through his stomach, and are doing more and more to make his workaday 
lunch hour a satisfying experience. 


L.R. Benton, personnel director of M. Lowenstein & Sons, big New York based 
textile company with plants throughout the South, says: "'The cafeteria is one 
of the best welfare benefits a company can provide."' One reason, he explains, 
is that "the cafeteria is an every day benefit; vacations come around only once 
a year, and retirement pensions once a lifetime.'' A Joseph E. Seagram & 
Sons executive says: ''We look upon (the employee cafeteria) as a necessary 
function of our industrial relations program--just like clean rest rooms, or 

a pleasant, well-lighted place to work. "' 


A variety of factors combine to lend impetus to the emphasis on in-plant feeding in 
recent years, In crowded metropolitan areas, public restaurant service is expensive, 
often unpleasant, and slow. Companies have become increasingly aware that the only 
way to get workers back on the job within the usual nour permitted for lunch is to pro- 
vide eating facilities on the premises. Companies in outlying areas have a different 
problem. Many plants just are not situated in places convenient to decent restaurants 
or cafeterias. Smaller plants find the cost of equipping and staffing a cafeteria too high. 


To solve their feeding problems, some companies bring in outside caterers. The 
Agriculture Dept. reports about two-thirds of the food services for manufacturing 
companies are run by contractors. With outside specialists, plant management is 
relieved of getting involved in the cafeteria business, and can sidestep some of the 
costs. Sums up one big insurance company: ''We sell insurance, not food,'"' Other 
companies take another tack, and install a battery of vending machines that offer 
literally everything from soup to nuts. 


VENDING IN THE CAFETERIA 


By every measure, the trend to vend has had a major impact on in-plant feeding 
operations in the U.S. Once limited pretty much to candy, soda, and cigarettes, 
vending machines today can provide even sirloin steak, medium rare and sizzling. 
The reasons for their popularity are fairly obvious. They're easy to install, 
flexible in terms of placement in the plant or office, easy to maintain, and they 
don't talk back. Plainly, vending can sharply reduce the direct costs of cafeteria 
operation. However, there's another aspect to the picture that so far has received 
little critical attention. And that is the effect of food vending machines on morale, 


The spectacular growth of vending in the cafeteria shows no signs of abating. Buta 
small, though significant number of companies who have replaced manual cafeterias 
with vended ones claim machine feeding adversely affects employee morale. These 
companies, in fact, have removed most of the machines after what they considered 
to be a fair trial. Listen to Richard Cossee, food service director, Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corp., Bethpage, Long Island: 


"Employee reaction to vending was so unfavorable, we had to pull it out." 
Grumman installed vending to reach a higher percentage of the plant 
population than was being reached by the manual cafeteria, Cossee 
reports. Immediate response was favorable. The company promptly 
added to its battery of food vendors, and shut down a manually-serviced 
cafeteria. Says Cossee flatly: ''Taking away a service, and replacirg it 
with machines, doesn't work. '' Grumman reinstated the manual cafeteria, 
and relied on vending strictly as a supplement. For coffee breaks, too, 
most Grumman employees prefer the service of mobile carts, 


Another company that backtracked on vending was Lowenstein, The textile concern, 
for example, had gone exclusively to the food dispensing machines in its New York 
offices, and found the employees didn't like them. Morale fell. More and more 
employees started going out for their meals. Benton believes at least part of the 
reason was that the personal element was missing from the cafeteria. The 
employee discontent encouraged the company to restore over-the-counter service. 
Vending was reduced to supplementary status. Now, Benton reports, morale has 
improved and fewer employees leave the company premises for their lunches. 


Vending machines themselves are not problem free, comments one veteran cafeteria 
manager. A vast number of the machines are necessary to provide the variety of 
food offered in even a modest over-the-counter setup. Also, this expert reports, 

the machines often bréak down after a bashing by employees, who, for one reason 

or another, vent their anger on the boxes, Also, the cafeteria manager has difficulty 
in controlling the quality of food prepared elsewhere and brought in by truckers. 


J.E. Betts, Jr., managing editor of Inplant Food Management, a trade 
publication, estimates that some 2,000 firms use vending as a supplement 
to over-the-counter service. About 300 concerns rely mainly on vending 
in their food operations. Some of these companies have found ways to 
make more palatable the dishes served up by machines, For example, 

a few dishes, such as salads, are manually served, providing something 
of a personal touch to the meal. A number of these companies have made 
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a special effort to dress up the cafeteria. Cafeteria decor, in some cases, 
is luxurious. And manufacturers are making machines to blend with 
decorators' tastes. Recreation facilities get more than ordinary emphasis. 


Despite the second thoughts of some authorities, the trend to vending in company 
cafeterias is still in full swing. And it has pointed up an important food service 
problem: How to handle the status-conscious executive. In more and more 
companies these days, the answer is to provide dining rooms exclusively 
reserved for executives. 


THE CAFETERIA AND THE CASTE SYSTEM 


Executives are getting more and more status conscious. And companies, it appears, 
are more and more willing to offer suitable privileges. One of these is a private 
place to eat. In October 1957, an Inplant Food Management survey indicated 33% of 
cafeteria operations provided executive dining rooms. Two years later, a second 
survey showed a rise of 12%. And indications are that this upward trend is continuing. 
One of the major attractions of executive dining rooms is that their operating costs 
can be partly offset by reducing the size of expense account charges. Here's how 
several companies have approached the subject of executive dining rooms: 


e One giant oil refining company has 7 dining rooms, each reserved for a different 
group. In this company, even the secretaries eat separately, depending on 
whether they work directly for executives, or whether they're members of 
the secretarial pool. 


e At Lycoming Div., Avco Mfg. Co., Stratford, Conn., well-staffed executive 
dining rooms have optional counter service for men ina hurry. There are 
also conference areas set aside for executives who wish to hold quiet luncheon 
talks with customers or business colleagues. 


e Grumman has 2 unpretentious dining rooms for executives, with severely 
limited capacity. However, a nearby French restaurant has special 
facilities for the Grumman executives, who use it frequently. 


@ Union Carbide Corp.'s new office building i.. New York has 3 dining rooms, 
for lower, middle, and top management. 


A good many companies, though, strongly oppose separate eating facilities for 
executives. Lever House, the glass-sheathed New York skyscraper that serves as 
headquarters for Lever Bros,, has no executive dining room. The reason, claims 
C.W. Clark, general office manager, is that there is no caste system at Lever. 
The board chairman, he reports, eats in the regular cafeteria, tray to tray with 
employees, Lever takes a dim view of exclusive executive dining rooms, Clark 
Says, since they split the company into "have and have nots." Thus, he concludes, 
they do more harm than good, Kroger Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has another reason 
for opposing executive dining rooms. President Joseph B. Hall vetoed installing 
them in Kroger's new $9 million headquarters building on the theory that executives 
should get out in the community at lunchtime. "If top men want to grab a sandwich 
inside,"' he says, ''they can do it at the regular employee cafeteria, standing in 
line with everyone else," 


IMPROVING EFFICIENCY 


Talks with food service managers and other executives indicate a surprising lack of 
precise information on the attitude of employees toward the company cafeteria. Attitude 
surveys can turn up some money-saving intelligence, At Lever Bros,, for example, 
one survey indicated employees would not take their breakfast in the cafeteria before 
starting work eachday. The company had been prepared to open the cafeteria early 
each morning for that purpose, 


Dr, Yale J. Laitin, president of Survey Research Associates, Scarsdale, N.Y., 
tells of an insurance company that couldn't figure out why employees were grumbling 
about the modern, apparently well-run cafeteria. Even though meals were free, 
attendance was dropping off, An attitude survey pinpointed the trouble. One food 
service manager had been refusing to serve employees the flavor of ice cream they 
chose, and intimidated those who asked for second helpings. 


Foxboro Co., Ltd., Montreal, figured out a way to slice losses on perishable 
foods. The company posts weekly menus near the time clock. Each employee 
fills out his daily luncheon preferences on "Order in Advance Menus," before 
9:30 each morning. Failure to record a menu choice relegates him to taking 
"pot luck, '' Foxboro gives female employees first crack at lunch by opening 
the cafeteria for them at 11:55 A.M. Men aren't served until noon. Counter 
rush is eased by holding back dessert until 12:15 P.M. 


Many companies have puzzled over just how far they should go in subsidizing 
employees' meals, A number of companies, after experimenting with free meals, 
switch to a policy under which employees are charged for the food. In most cases, 
these companies heavily subsidize their cafeteria operations. In fact, 98% of 
company cafeterias are operated at a loss or barely break even. The cafeteria 
manager of one company that had once given meals away, explains the food waste 
under the free system was "appalling, '' as employees often carried off on their 
trays more than they could comfortably eat. He feels, too, that employees are 
more aware of the benefit to them of superior cafeteria service when they pay low 
prices than when food is handed to them gratis. It's not always easy to switch from 
a free to pay policy. The Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., N. Y., softened the impact 
by timing the change to a salary hike. 


It is always difficult, food service authorities say, to break away from the institutional 
climate in a cafeteria operation, Therefore, a certain amount of dissatisfaction is 
expected from employees who are conditioned to eating in the privacy of their own 
homes, Here are some tested approached to make the cafeteria more popular: 


e Provide as large a variety of foods as possible, whether the cafeteria is 

served manually or by vending machines, This meets the most common complaint. 
e Solicit suggestions from employees on how the cafeteria can be improved. 
@ Publicize the cafeteria benefit via bulletin boards and employee publications. 


Sometimes even the best-run cafeteria will be the target of a flood of complaints. 
This is because it serves as a scapegoat for management failings, Says Grumman's 
Cossee: ''The cafeteria can function only as well as the remainder of the organization." 


Courte sy, Industrial Relations Newsletter, Inc., 230 West 41st Street, New York 36, N. Y. (From IRN Special Report, 
June 1960.) 
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ARE YOU AN OFFICE POLITICIAN? 


THE TEST below will help you 
determine if you are among the one 
out of three business executives who 


in their studies of executive be- 
havior. The point of the test is to 
read the statements given, then 


EXHIBIT 2 e808 


have used power tactics to advance mark each according to whether 
their careers. The statements were you tend to agree or disagree with 
devised by Prof. Eugene E. Jen- it. Then, turn to page 52 for an 
nings and his fellow researchers at analysis of what your responses 
Michigan State University for use mean. 


AGREE DISAGREE 
People will generally remember kindness longer than unkindness. 

People generally look for opportunities to win favorable comparison over others. 

People are generally unreliable when serving interests other than their own. 

Many people will misrepresent themselves if they have a lot to gain and exposure isn’t likely. 
A man seeking to better himself in a chosen field should attempt to identify 

with those who have attained excellence. 

The less that people know about a person, the more they will respect him. 

All men are both good and bad but at times it is wise to consider them more bad than — 
It is often advantageous to withhold information and to time its release. 

One should tell the truth or not depending upon how others are affected. 

One should not overly commit himself except on basic issues of right and wrong. 

One should know why people are his friends. 

An executive should be sure that subordinates rely solely upon him. 

It is wise never to let one know that he has deeply offended you. 

One should appear to believe that people are trustworthy. 

One should personally select the subordinates upon whom one’s success greatly depends. 
Success is at times dependent upon being able to outguess what the other fellow will do. 

It is oftentimes necessary to act boldly and swiftly in order to impress and disarm. 
Friendship tends to blind one’s critical faculties. 

Words do not determine motives. 

Bluffing is basic to gaining and maintaining a high reputation. 

If one has to punish severely, it should not be spread out over a period of time. 
Concessions should be more apparent that real. 

It is much safer to be feared than loved by subordinates. 

One should not compete if he is not able to make a good showing. 

It is necessary to keep some people in place by making them afraid of you. 

Agreements should be made to commit the other person. 

Loyalty of a new associate may be tested by suddenly giving him a lot of authority. 

An executive should not allow subordinates to determine what matters are crucial. 

Past promises need not stand in the way of success. 

It is wise never to allow one’s reputation to be fully tested. 

\f you have deeply offended another, you should not entrust him with important matters. 
One should always keep in reserve some means of rewarding unexpected excellence. 

One should not enter into a cooperative venture if one is going to risk personal advantage. 
Sometimes it is important to appear ignorant in order not to be stampeded into action. 
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ce of United States. (From, Nation’s Business, Dec. 1959.) 


